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= ' thin adherents to the dictate of Papal authority, and its specu- 


lators, genuine or interested, in the restoration of Austrian in- 
fluences. We believe that representatives of all these opinions 
might be found in Florence, Bologna, Modena, and Parma, as 
they might be found in Rome, Piedmont, Genoa, and every large 
city of the Italian Peninsula. But that they exist in numbers 
suflicient to distract the Italians from their desire is disproved 
by the fact that the votes for union with Piedmont have been 
unanimous; and that all the eminent men intrusted with the 
conduct of affairs by the spontaneous vote of the people have been 
equally unanimous. And our confidence in this representation is 
strengthened by a knowledge of the previous fact—that the lead- 
ing Italian statesmen, codperating with the Picdmontese Govern- 
; ment, had been preparing precisely for this unity of action. In 

the conferences of 1856, France and England were invited to 
| patronize this Italian movement, which has x7 become less en- 


As time advances light begins to dawn over the proceedings | ergetic by being treated with non-interference. 


at Biarritz, and our well-informed correspondent at Paris gives 


us some very probable intimation of the course which has been | : 
| ment contemplated by Mr. Cobden and Mr, Bright, in conjune- 


proposed to the Emperor Napoleon, and which he seems to have 
taken into consideration. 
It will be seen that the proposition which King Leopold 


is understood to have advanced is not greatly different from the | 


proposal made at Villafranea, while it embraces some provisions 
that have not generally been included in the explanations of that 
earlier plan, though they were probably present to the Emperor’s 
mind. We refer to our Postscript for the details. The general 
character of the proposition may be briefly described as approxi- 


mating very closely to the project laid by Count Cavour before | 


the Conference in 1856, only, we must admit, with great en- 
largement, resulting from the joint conquest of France and Sar- 
dinia in Lombardy, and from the conditions which have been 
suggested to Austria by the contraction of her own authority 
even in the North-East angle of Italy. Our correspondent,—who 
is too well informed, and too well accustomed to the changes 
that take place in public affairs, to speak positively and dogma- 
tically, as if he had arrived at a final knowledge of what ¢s to 
be,—supplies what will very likely turn out to be the solution of 
the Italian question as discussed between the non-Italian Go- 
vernments. 

It becomes more and more evident that scarcely any arrange- 
ment could be looked upon as finally settled, unless it were 
ratified by an assemblage of the Powers. At a very early period 
in the present year we expressed an opinion that no authority 
would be sufficient for this purpose except a Congress; and al- 
though some of the Governments, particularly the Austrian Go- 
vernment, have endeavoured to defer, or to evade, the obliga- 
tion of taking counsel, it seems likely, from our latest informa- 
tion, that events and their own judgment will at last compel 
them to adopt that course. 

The bona fides of the French Government towards Austria 
has been attested by a new article in the Constitutionnel, throw- 
ing a somewhat new light on the subject. The Emperor Napo- 
leon, we are now teld, arrested his course in Northern Italy, 
because, if the victory of France had been pursued to its ulti- 
mate result, it would have overturned ‘the balance of power 
in Europe,” and an appeal is made to “ the real friends of Italy,” 
with the evident object of persuading the British Government 
that it should join with that of France in preventing any deci- 
sive result to the contest which has arisen in Northern Italy 
since the termination of the war. This position is entirely 
different from that of the Moniteur. 

Meanwhile the Italians are pursuing their course undis- 
turbed by doubts. We have seen intimations in various 
journals that in truth the people are not so united as they appear 
to be,—that there are those who mistrust the present councils 
and the codperation of Piedmont. Of course there are. In no 
city upon this errant earth is there an absolute unity of senti- 
ment amongst all the inhabitants, collectively and individually : 
there are always objectors,—men impatient for something more 
to be done, men alarmed at so much as is proposed. There is 


no Italian city which has not its partisans of Mazzini, its Con- 








servatives, its friends of local self-government, its thick-and- 


It is natural that great interest should attach to the move- 


tion with the Manchester Reformers. It is now said that the 
popular agitation is to be one for an ‘ untaxed breakfast” 
—that is to say, for the removal or large reduction of the duty 
on tea and coffee, and on all other most heavily taxed articles, 
with the freeing of the tariff from several trivial articles. That 
some such reform is very desirable we have maintained ever 
since Sir Robert Peel executed so large a part of the work. It 
has appeared to us that the beau ideal of taxation would be the 
extraction of an equalized percentage from the expenditure of 
the people—a much more convenient mode than the taxation of 
income, both because it would take the money of the State in 
driblets from the thrifty classes, and would enable the very 
needy to economize even in their taxation. It would also make 
the burden fall more equably on the whole effective amount of 
what we may call moving property. But this is a view which 
would include wines and other luxuries, as well as the staple 
drinks of the humbler olasses. We have yet to receive an 
authenticated prospectus of the new Manchester agitation. 


In a field near Romsey, Lord Palmerston has been turning 
the first sod of the Andover and Redbridge line, connecting the 
great port of Hampshire with the coal-fields of Wales. In many 
respects the line is opposed to the principles which we have 
thought best for the distribution of railway property and juris- 
diction. It dovetails the broad gauge with the narrow, instead 
of permitting the South-Western district to be thoroughly served 
by its own appropriate gauge. Nevertheless, the connexion is 
useful, and Lord Palmerston knew how to make the best of a 
hopeful scene with a pleasant and popular speech. Sir Robert 
Peel figured as the pioneer working man mu!tiplying direct 
lines ; Lord Palmerston leads in the more modern duties of ex- 
tensions and connexions. The English people are becoming 
accustomed to see their Premier handling the spade and wheel- 
barrow as the head labourer. 


The Meeting of the British Association has this year been dis- 
tinguished by many points of interest, although the communica- 
tions and discussions have not generally been of so popular a 
character as in former years. Sir Charles Lyell has reported 
upon the discovery of fossil human remains, and some fossilized 
implements of war or chase, which would indicate for the human 
family an antiquity extending far higher than geological history 
has previously marked for it. And in the Andaman Islands has 
been discovered a working voleano—a fact which materially 
assists theory in grouping its experiences. The whole tone of 
the discussions on the subject of human antiquity indicated a de- 
cided progress in the casting off of preconceptions—a grand en- 
largement of scientific sincerity. 





The remains of Sir John Franklin’s expedition have been dis- 
covered. We cannot be said to receive the announcement with 
joy; but there is a deep satisfaction in ascertaining the truth 
with regard to that devoted band,—in learning the fate of the in- 
dividuals that composed it, and in sccuring such records as they 
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left. They must have hoped that their countrymen would never 
desist from the search until it had been completed, and all of us 
are glad to know that that hope has not been frustrated. Lady 
Franklin’s admirable obstinacy has been successful. Painful 
doubts which hung over many a family have been removed ; and 
the sacrifice of Franklin and his companions has not been en- 
tirely in vain, for the scientific facts which they assisted in col- 
lecting have been extended and corroborated. 





The verdict of the Jury on the Great Eastern disaster con- 
stitutes no authenticated deliverance explanatory of the causes. 
But the newspaper reports of the examination place us in pos- 
session of the facts, and will enable the public to pronounce its 
own verdict. There are two series of facts. The ‘ jacket,” or 
outer casing to one set of the funnels, has been condemned by 
some judges, considered safe and convenient by others. The 
late frightful accident had not been without precedent. In order 
to regulate the amount of water in the jacket, there was a stop- 
cock which might be opened or closed at pleasure—an arrange- 
ment which engineers think unsafe; and if any person was spe- 
cially appointed to watch that stop-cock, he neglected his duty ; 
but no catechizing could find him out, identify him, or fasten 
the responsibility upon him. That is the first series of facts. 
The second, although apparently more general and less imme- 
diate in its application to the accident, is really more important. 
It was very difficult to find under what authority many persons 
acted. Although Mr. Seott Russell disclaimed any authority, 
and referred for that valuable commodity to the Captain, others 
did practically defer to Mr. Russell, and waited upon his fiat. 


—— 
passing out, but he was prevented by an immoveable barrier of ice, and he 
retreated to the eastern entrance, and took up his winter quarters in a 
snug harbour there, which he named Port Kennedy, after a predecessor 
who commanded one of Lady Franklin’s searching expeditions. The 
time was now occupied in making arrangements for journeys in the early 
spring, and on the 17th of February, 1859, Captain Young and Captain 
M‘Clintock started, the former towards Prince of Wales’ Land, the latter 
towards the magnetic pole. It was the good fortune of Captain M‘Clin- 
tock to journey in this direction; for on the 28th of February he met, 
near Cape Victoria, with a party of friendly Esquimaux who told him 
that “ several years ago a ship was crushed by the ice off the north 
shore, off King William’s Island, but that all her people landed safely, 
and went away to the Great Fish River, where they died. This tribe 
was well supplied with wood, obtained, they said, from a boat left by the 
white men on the Great River.” é 

The expedition returned to the ship and on the 2d of April, Captain 
M‘Clintock and Lieutenant Hobson resumed their journeys. Before 
separating near Cape Victoria they met two Esquimaux families ; ‘from 
them we learned that a second ship had been seen off King William's 
Island, and that she drifted ashore on the fall of the same year. From 
this ship they had obtained a vast deal of wood and iron.” 

Lieutenant Hobson was sent to look after the wreck, and the Captain 





One person was found in charge of one set of engines, another of | 
| 


the other set. Great confusion prevailed on board, with some 
things ill stowed, and the servants of the vessel impeding each 


other in the performance of doubtful duties ; while the Captain | 
It has been explained | 


was evidently the reverse of an autocrat. 


that the trip was only “ experimental,”—a fact of which visitors | 


should have been warned: they should have known that their 
feast was spiced with the chance of explosion ; for it is not usual 
to lend sportsmen a gun by way of proving it. 

FATE OF THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION ASCERTAINED. 

The news arrived in London on Thursday that Captain M‘Clintock 
had landed at Portsmouth on Wednesday from the yacht Fox, and had 
hurried up to London carrying with him verbal and tangible traces of the 
lost expedition of Sir John Franklin. The intelligence was eagerly 
welcomed, and it has proved true. On the same evening the Admiralty 
forwarded the documents to the journals for publication, and they have 
been read with the greatest interest. The first is addressed by Captain 
M‘Clintock to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

* Yacht Fox, R.Y.S. 

** Sir,—I beg you will inform the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 


of the safe return to this country of Lady Franklin's Final Searching Ex- 
| survivors, 105 in number, landed here under the command of Captain 


pedition, which [ have had the honour to conduct. 


** Their a will rejoice to hear that our endeavours to ascertain the | 


fate of the ‘ Franklin Expedition’ have met with complete success. 


At Point Victory, upon the north-west coast of King William's Island, | 


a record has been found, dated the 25th of April, 1848, and signed by Cap- 


tains Crozier and Fitzjames. By it we were informed that her Majesty’s | 
ships Erebus and Terror were abandoned on the 22d of April, 1848, in the | 


ice, five leagues to the N.N.W., and that the survivors—in all amounting 


to 105 souls, under the command of Captain Crozier—were proceeding to | 


the Great Fish River. Sir John Franklin had died on the llth of June, 
1847. 

“* Many deeply interesting relics of our lost countrymen have been picked 
up upon the western shore of King William’s Island, and others obtained 
from the Esquimaux, by whom we were informed that subsequent to their 
abandonment one ship was crushed and sunk by the ice, and the other forced 
on shore, where she has ever since been, affording them an almost inex- 
haustible mine of wealth. 

“ Being unable to penetrate beyond Bellot Strait, the Fox wintered in 
Brentford Bay, and the search—including the estuary of the Great Tish 


River and the discovery of 800 miles of coast line, by which we have united | 


the explorations of the former searching expeditions to the north and west 


of our posilion with those of Sir James Ross, Dease, Simpson, and Rae, to | 


the south—has been performed by sledge journeys this spring, conducted by 
Lieutenant Hobson, R.N., Captain Allen Young, and myself. 

** As a somewhat detailed report of our proceedings will doubtless be in- 
teresting to their Lordships, it is herewith enclosed, together with a chart 
of our discoveries and explorations, and at the earliest opportunity I will 
present myself at the Admiralty to afford further information, and lay be- 
fore their Lordships the record found at Port Victory. 

** T have the honour to be, &e., 
“FF. L. M‘Crrytock, Captain, RN. 
* To the Seeretary of the Admiralty.” 





| have seen, on the 2lst. 


In sequel to this comes the detailed report and its interesting en- | 


closures. 


and of this we proceed to give an account. 

The Fox escaped out of the main pack in Davis's Straits on the 25th 
of April, 1858, and reached Holsteinborg on the 28th. The voyage was 
recommenced on the 8th of May, Cape York was reached on the 26th of 
May, and Pond's Inlet on the 27th of July. Here the people were very 
friendly, but no rumour of the lost expedition had reached them. Pond’s 
Inlet was left behind on the 6th of August, and on the 11th the Fox 
reached Beechy Island, and landed “a handsome marble tablet, sent on 
board for this purpose by Lady Franklin, bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion to the memory of our lost countrymen in the Erebus and Terror,” 
Having embarked stores and coals, the Fox sailed down Peel Strait, but 
finding the channel covered with ice, Captain M‘Clintock determined to 
make Rellot Strait, which he accomplished by the 6th September. He 
touched its western outlet, and waited there three weeks in the hope of 


The report describes the proceedings of the expedition from | |, a ted tl through every difficulty 
May 1858 until the yacht arrived off the Isle of Wight on Wednesday ; | cums te have eeageried Sen Seen a —" 
~ | 


| number—23 in all—would not have sufficed for the successful performance 





and interpreter, Petersen, marched along the cast shore of King 
William’s Island. On the 8th of May, off Cape Norton, he fell in with 
a snow village, and from its inhabitants obtained many relics of our 
countrymen, and information. 

** Most of our information was received from an intelligent old woman; 
she said it was on the fall of the year that the ship was forced ashore ; many 
of the white men dropped by the way as they went towards the Great River; 
but this was only known to them in the winter following, when their 
bodies were discovered.” 

The search was continued without result at Point Ogle, Montreal 
Island, and Barrow Island. 

** Recrossing the Straits to King William’s Island, we continued the ex- 
amination of its southern shore without success until the 24th May, when 
about ten miles eastward of Cape Herschell a bleached skeleton was found, 
around which lay fragments of European clothing. Upon carefully re- 
moving the snow, a small pocket-book was found, containing a few letters, 
These, although much decayed, may yet be deciphered. Judging from the 
remains of his dress, this unfortunate young man was a steward or officer's 
servant, and his position exactly verified the Esquimaux’s assertion, that 
they dropped as they walked along.” 

Nothing was found in Simpson’s Cairn which appeared to have been 
plundered. Lieutenant Hobson had been successful. A short distance 
westward of Cape Felix, ‘he found a very large cairn, and elose to it three 
small tents, with blankets, old clothes, and other relies of a shooting or a 
magnetic station; but although the cairn was dug under, and a trench dug 
all round it at a distance of ten feet, no record was discovered. A piece of 
blank paper folded up was found in the cairn, and two broken bottles, which 
may, perhaps, have contained records, lay beside it among some stones 
which had fallen from off the top. The most interesting of the articles dis- 
covered here, including a boat's ensign, were brought away by Mr. Hob- 
son.” On the 6th of May Lieutenant Hobson found a large cairn at Point 
Victory, and among the stones a tin containing a re wd, the substance of 
which is as follows :—“ This cairn was built by the Franklin expedition, 
upon the assumed site of Sir James Ross's pillar, which had not been found. 
The Erebus and Terror spent their first winter at Beeehy Island, after 
having ascended Wellington Channel to latitude 77 degrees N., and re- 
turned by the west side of Cornwallis Island. On the 12th of September 
1846, they were beset in latitude 70 05 N., and longitude 98 23 W. Sir J, 
Franklin died on the 11th of June 1847, On the 22d of April, 1848, the 
ships were abandoned five leagues to the N.N.W. of Point Victory, and the 


Crozier. This paper was dated April 25, 1848, and upon the following day 
they intended to start for the Great Fish River. The total loss by deaths 
in the expedition up to this date was nine officers and fifteen men. A vast 
quantity of clothing and stores of all sorts lay strewed about, as if here 
every article was thrown away which could possibly be dispensed with ; 
pickaxes, shovels, boats, cooking utensils, iron-work, rope, blocks, canvass, 
a dip circle, a sextant engraved ‘ Frederic Hornby, R.N.,’ a small medicine- 
chest, oars, &e.”’ 

Lieutenant Hobson also discovered a large, strongly built boat, apparently 
intended for the ascent of the Great Fish River. ‘A large quantity of 
clothing was found within her, also two human skeletons. One of these 
lay in the after part of the boat, under a pile of clothing ; the other, w hich 
was much more disturbed, probably by animals, was found in the bow. Five 
= watches, a quantity of silver spoons and forks, and a few religious 
»00ks were also found, but no journals, pocket-books, or even names upon 
any articles of clothing. Two double-barrelled guns stood upright against 
the boat's side, precisely as they had been placed 11 years before, One 
barrel in each was loaded and cocked; there was ammunition in abun- 
dance, also 30!b. or 401b. of chocolate, some tea and tobacco, Fuel was not 
wanting ; a drift tree lay within 100 yards of the boat.” 

The three parties now returned to the ship. Captain Young had made an 
enterprising Journey, attended by one man. Lieutenant Hobson, ill when 
he set out, ** was unable to stand wihout assistance on his return®’; there 
were some cases of scurvy, but ‘‘ Burton ale, lemon juice, and fresh animal 
food,’’ soon restored their health. f ; 

The ship set sail for England on the 9th of August, arrived at Disco on 
the 27th, started again on the Ist of September, and arrived, as_w« 
While at Port Kennedy the engineer, Mr. 
Brand, and the steward, Mr. Blackwell, died and were buried. Captain 
M‘Clintock speaks well of his officers and men, 

“A feeling of entire devotion to the cause, which Lady Franklin has so 
nobly sustained, and a firm determination to effect all that men could do, 
Y With less of this 
enthusiastic spirit, and cheerful obedience ‘to every command, our small 


of so great a work,” : 

The remaining papers published contain interesting lists of the relies 
brought away from the different points, and those which were seen and 
left behind. The relics brought home include a Bible, Testament, 
Prayer Book, a copy of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” two guns, several 
knives, bullets, a short clay-pipe, two or three pairs of * goggles’ — 
spectacles made of leather with crape or wire instead of glass—com- 
passes, nails, pencil-cases, watches, a piece of red_sealing-wax, seals, 
silver spoons and forks, the property of Franklin and other officers, aud 
the medal obtained by the assistant-surgeon, M‘Donald, at a medical ex- 
amination in Edinburgh, 1838. The lists of relies are full of interest, but 
too long to print. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The proceedings of the British Association at Aberdeen have not been 
characterized by any startling novelty. t The sections began to sit at the 
receipt of “papers ”” on the 15th; additional interest being imparted to 
the proceedings by the presence of the Prince Consort in Aberdec n. 
Lord Rosse opened the section devoted to dry discussions on mathem iti 
cal and physical science by a discourse on the influence of scientific 
studies in enticing man to lnbour with his mind, to look bi fore md after, 
and thus promoting @ m ral training. Dr, Lyon Playfair diseoursed, in 
the section where chemists congregated, on the best modes of 
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the science of chemistry and on the directions in which inve 
should work. Sir Ch irles Lyell delivered, in the geologi us 


} 
other s¢ 


profound discourse on the antiquity of man. In the 
ine remarks of the presidents were of a general character. 








open ; _ re oO 
chat day the sections continued to sit for a week. Among the 
markable papers of p ypul iw interest read before the sections w on 
Professor Owen “on the Craina of the tribes of Nepaul ;”’ one by Cap- 
tain Sherard Osborne, R.N., on the Yang-tse-Kiang and its probab! 
scommerce; one by Dr. Anderson, of Newburgh, * on the remains 
future com oy ur. ’ ! 
of Man in the superficial drifts;” one by Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, on 
} 


Japan; one by Mr. J.T. Mackenzie, on the Banking institutions of 
ng x , 
. Mite 





) 


Mr. T 





ll, on Russian Trade in Central Asi 





India; one by } : si ad a; ont 
> uvey, ou the agricultural statistics of Abordcenshire (showing 

by Mr. Larvey, 

immense progress sink last century) ; and one by Colonel Sykes, on tl 


yresent, and future financial condition of India. 
of course, broke into the learned labours of the as iates, but 


past, } 

















Sunday, 
many went abroad invited by the picturesque scenery. The evening 
meetings were held in the Music Hall, and at one of these Sir Rod 
Murchison delivered a masterly lecture on the geological structure anc 
order of the older rocks in the northermost counties of Scotland. It was 
after the delivery of this discourse, that Sir David Browster delivered to 
Sir Roderick the Brisbane Medal of the Edin Society @ 
lasting testimonial of their sense of the value of h rlabuurs as 
geologi t. , . , : - 

On Monday morning a communication was laid Lefore the wiation 
relating to a memorial proposed to be raised to the late Baron tbald 
The communication in question was to the effect that the Prince Consort 


} 


n informed tliat 
moratiy 


it was in contemplation to found a 


e of the great scientific services a 


had be 


testimonial comm 





ments of Baron Humboklt. It was suggested that the foundat uld 
be called ** The Huwaboldt Foundation for Physical Science and Travels.” 
The Prinee stated his intention of subscribing 100/, towards the founda- 
tion, the proposal for which he stated he considered it t» be his duty t 





Association, a body i 





rs of the Briti 








lay before the mei 1 whose | 
the late baron had ever evinced a lively interest. ‘The Ass ° 

tion unanimous! reed to codperate in the work. 
It has been d { that the next meeting of the Association shall be 





at Oxford. M Sabine resig 
after “twenty years of unremitting attention to the affairs of 
tion.” A vote of thanks to him was passed; and Profes 
elected to succeed him in the ofl 


The interest of the mecting was great! 


d the post of general seerctary 


’ 


I- 


»A 
r Walker 





Incr¢ 








a tempol of portraits and antiquities, illustr: he 
of the no ies of Scotland. Nearly 200 portraits of the most 
remarkable person f the country to the north of the Forth and 





Clyde have béen brough wether, and the collecti gly 
curious and instructive, both in an artistic and in a it of 
view. Much, for instance, as the portraiture of Mary ui as been 
elucidated of late, both in Edinburgh and in London, the Aberdeen 
exhibition presents several pictures of the hapless queen, which have not 





yet been noticed either by Scotch or FE sh writ rs, and are obviously 
of great value in the inquiry. The collection of antiquities ranges from 
the stone weapons of the aboriginal inhabitants of Caledonia, through 
the armour, vestments, furniture, and metal work of the Middle Ages, 
to the targets and claymores which were carried at Sheritfmuir and Cul- 
loden. The formation of these galleries has been accomplished by th 








great personal exertions of Mr. Charles Elphinstone Dalrymple, with the 
efficient assistance of Mr. J. HL. Chalmers, and it needs but a glance at 





the walls and cases to see the skill with which the objects have been 
selected, and the taste with which they are arranged. ‘The reoms have 
been crowded from night to morning by visitors of all classes. 


The opening add: of Sir Charles Lyell on the antiquity of the hu- 
man race was delivered in the presence of the Prince Consort. He said 
there was a natural reluctance to admit that the bones of man found in 
caves implied an antiquity greater than that hitherto imagined. Scep- 
ticism in regard to the cave has, however, been pushed to an extreme. 
In the course of the last fifteen years another class of proofs have been 
advanced, into two of which Sir Charles had personally examined. 
“First, so long ago as the year 1844, M. Aymard, an eminen 
paleontologist and ary, published an aceount of the diseovery in th: 
Voleanic district of Central France, of portions of two human skeletons (the 
skulls, teeth, and bones) embedded in a volcanic breccia, foundin the moun- 
tain of Denise, in the environs of Le Puy en Velay, a breccia anterior in date 
to one at least, of the latest eruptions of that voleanie mountain, On the 
opposite side of the same hill, the remains of a large number of mammalia, 
species, have been detected in tufaceous strata, be- 


most of them of extinct s; 
rrectly, to be of the same age. The authenticity of 
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lieved, and, I think, 
the human fossils was from the first disputed by several geologists, but ad- 
mitted by the majority of those who visited Le Puy and saw with their own 
eyes the original specimen now in the museum of that town, Among other 

M. Pictet, so well known to you by his excellent werk on palwontology, de- 
clared after his visit to the spot his adhesion to the opinions previously ex- 
pressed by Aymard. My friend Mr, Serope, in the second edition of his 
voleanoes of Central France, lately publish d, also adopted the same con- 
clusion, although after accompanying me this year to Le Puy he has seen 
reason to modify his viv The result of our joint examination, a result, 
which, I believe, essentially coincides with that arrived at by MM. Héber 
and Lartet, names well known to science, who have also this year gone into 
this inquiry on the spot, may thus be stated: Weare by no means prepared to 
maintain that the specimen in the museum at Le Puy (which unfortunately 
Was never scen in situ by any scientific observer) is a fabrication. On the 
contrary, we incline to believe that the human fossils in this and some other 
specimens from the same hill were really imbedded by natural causes in 
their present matriw. But the rock in which they are entombed consists of 
two parts, one of which is a compact, and for the most part thinly lami- 
nated stone, into which none of the human bones penetrate; the other con- 
taining the bones is a lighter and much more porous stone, without lamina- 





















tion, to which we could find nothing similar in the mountains of Denise, 
although both M. Hébert and I made several excavations on the alleged 
site of the fossils. M. Hébert, therefore, suggested to me that this more 
porous stone which resembles in colour and mineral composition, though 


not in strueture, parts of the genuine old breecia of Denise, may be made 
up of the old r rock broken up and afterwards redeposited, or, as the French 
say, ‘remaneé,” and therefore of much newer date—a hypothesis which well 





deserves consideration, but I feel that we are at present so ignorant of the 
preetse circumstances and position under which these celebrated human 
fossils were found, that I ought not to waste time in speculating on their 
probable mode of interment, but sim:ly declare that in my opinion they 

nstration of men having wituessed the last voleanic eruptions 
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of Central France. The skulls, according to the judgment of the most ec 
pelent osteologists who have yet seen them, do not seem to depart ina 
imarked manner from the modern European or Caucasian type, and the 
human bones are in a fresher state than those of the eleph is meridionalis 

other quadrupeds found in any breecia of Denise which ean be referred 
t h ri even of the latest voleani eruptions, 

** But while L have thus failed to obtain satisfactory evidence in favour 
of the remote origin ned to the human fossils of Le Puy, I am fully 


rate tl usions Which have be ly laid | 
iety by Mr, Prestwick, in regard to the age the flint 
ted in undisturbed gravel, in the north of France, with 
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units, at Abbeville and Amiens, These were first noticed 
at their true geological posit assigned to them by M. 
Bouch thes, in 1849, in his * Antiquités Celtiques,’ while those of 
A is were afterwards described in 1855 by the late Dr. Rigollot. For a 
clear statement of fa I may refer you to tl hstract of Mr, Prest- 
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wick’s Memoir, in t weedings of the Royal Society 
only to add that ave myself obtained abundanes of flint implements 
some of which are laid upon the table) during a short visit to Amiens and 
\bbeville iwo of the worked flints of Amiens were discovered in t 
f St. Acheul—one at the depth of 10 a the other of 17 { 
t wee, at the time of my visit; and M, Georges loueeht, of 
R n, auth fa work on the * Reees of Man,’ who has sinee visited th 
spot, hi extracted with his own hands one of these imp! ments, as Messrs 
Prest k and | ¢ before him. ‘The stratified gravel resting 
it dlinte tl h these rudely-fashioned instruments « 
b l I t post-plioeene period, all the fresh water and la: 
hell hich aceompany them being of existing species. The great number 
of the fossil instruments, which have been likened to hatchets, spear-heada, 
id we is truly wonderful. More than a thousand of them have al- 
re \ inet with in the last ten years, in the valley of the Somme, in 
im cof fifteen miles in length. Linfer that a tribe of savages, to whom 
the 1 f ix was unknown, made a loug sojourn in this region; and Iam 
reminded of a lu Indian mound, which | saw in St. Simon's Island, in 
Georgia | ten act in area, and having an average height of 
ve feel, chictly eomp l of cast-away oyster-shells, throughout whic! 
arrow-heads, ston and Indian pottery are dispersed. 
bouring river, the ha, or the sea, which is at hand, 
weep » and y the contents of this mound, it might produce 
a very analagous accumulation of human implements, unmixed perhaps 


Although the accompanying shells are of living species, 
of the Abbeville and Amiens flint instruments to b 


with human bones. 





wlteve t 1 yuily 
‘ indeed if compared to the times of history or tradition. I consider t! 
gravel to be of fuviatile origin, but 1 could detect nothing in the structure 
fits several parts indicating eataclysmal action, nothing that might not be 
lu wh river flo swe have witnessed in Scotland during the last 
itury. Itm iave required a long period for the wearing down of 
t halk which supplied the broken flints for the formation of so much 
ravel at y hts, sometin one hundred feet above the pres 
level of tl mn for the deposition of fine sediment, including entire 
shells, both terrestrial and aquatie, and also for the denudation which the 
entire mass of stratified drift has undergone, portions having been swept 





away, so that whet remains of it often terminates abruptly in old river- 
cliffs, besides being covered by a newer unstratified drift. ‘To explain these 
changes I should infer considerable oscillations in the level of the land in 
that t of France—slow movements of upheaval and subsidence, deranging 
but not wholly displacing the course of the aacient rivers. Lastly, the dis- 
appearance of the clephant, rhinoceros, and other genera of quadrupeds now 
foreign to Europe, implies, in like manner, a vast lapse of ages, separating 
era in which the fossil implements were framed and that of the mvasion 
of Gaul by the Romans, Among the problems of high theoretical interest 
which the grees of geology and natural history has brought inte 
notice, no one is more prominent, and, at the same time, more obscure, than 
that relating to the origin of species.” 

m, of Newburgh, afterwards referred to the subject. 
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Dr. Ander 

As to the instances occurring in beds of lakes, rivers, and seas, which 
have become mineralized, he contended that a few years, or even months, 
often sufficed for the formation of a compact durable mass of caleareous and 
silicious rock, in which human bones, skeletons, pottery, coins, and imple- 
ments were imbedded. The skulls of Amiens and Abbeville, the remains 


in the caverns of Torquay, and those in Sicily, the flint weapons in veined 
limestone in Cantyre, and the arrow-heads with clephaut remains in Suf- 
folk, were then suevessively brought under review in the paper—the solu- 
tion of all these given by Dr, Anderson being, that from the action of pe- 
trifyine rs, the subsidenee of tracts of country, the falling in of the 
roofs of caverns, the undermining of cliffs and headlands, the superficial 
inerusted or buried beneath the strata on which it was originally 
superimposed, He saw no evidence deducible from the superticial drifts te 
warrant a departure from the usually accepted data of man’s very recent 
introduction upon the earth. We have more positive evidence that his first 
ippeal was characterized by many proofs of high intellectual condition 
which our sacred beliefs attach to his origin, and that he was not primarily 
the i cature that arrow-heads and flint-knives, and ossiverous 
caverns would so lamentably indicate, 

In the Chemical Section, Dr, Odling described a new mode of bread 
making, which excited the admiration of the Section, and which had 
been patented by Dr. Danglish. By this process the carbonic acid is 
produced independently, and superadded to the flour, which consequently 
undergoes no modification whatever. The carbonic acid gas is stored in 
an ordinary gasholder, and is pumped therefrom into a cylindrical vessel 
of water, whereby the water becomes charged with gas. This water— 
soda water, as it is commonly ealled—is mixed under pressure with the 
flour, and the resulting dough becomes visicular on removing the 
pressure ; it is then divided into loaves and baked, This process is 80 
rapidly gone through that in an hour and a half from the first wetting of 
the flour a sack of flour is made into two-pound loaves. The advantages 
of this new mode are, its cleanliness, —from the beginning to the end of 
the operation neither the flour nor the water is touched by the human 
feet ; it conduces to the health of the workpeople ; it is a ve ry rapid 
process; it is certain and uniform ; and it prevents any deterioration of 
the flour, so that by this process you can use flour which would require 
alu in the usual way. 
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THE STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 

The struggle in the building trade between the employers and society 
men has assumed somewhat of anew form, ‘The employers have sought, 
and in some measures succeeded in finding, hands in the provinces, ‘The 
Conference of society men, on the other hand, haye used their utmost 
efforts (o waylay, persuade, intimidate, and repel the new hands. In 
many cases they have succeeded, The employers have had recourse to 
stratagems to bring their hands safely to work. In one case policemen 
are employed to guard men at work, and stand like sentinels over them. 
The Conference has “ called off” workmen engaged in the country, and 
men have left their work without giving any notice. The workmen 
who have gone in have accepted the declaration, Still the numbers on 
strike have not diminished. Funds come in—the society's coffers have 
to yield up their stores in addition to the contributions from the trades 
generally. The original movers in this unhappy business, the Con- 
ference men at the Pavior’s Arms, are as determined as ever. 


Che Aletrapalis, 








The strife in the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East has been greatly | 


lessened by the intervention of the Bishop of London. The vestry took 


the initiative in declaring their readiness to submit all differences to the | 


arbitration of the Bishop, and the Reverend Bryan King soon acquiesced 
in this wise and sensible course. The parishioners were officially in- 
formed of the facts on Sunday, and it is remarked that the congregation 
behaved much better than they have for some time. 

A vestry meeting was held on Wednesday, whereat a letter was read 
from the Bishop of London, stating that he deemed it his duty to close 
the parish church for the present. A formal statement of the allegations 
which the vestry will submit to the Bishop was read and adopted. In 
answer to a question, Mr. Churchwarden Thompson said he considered 
that the Bishop meant that the church should be closed on week days as 
well as on Sundays. He should write to the curate “in charge,” and if 
he refused to comply he should present him to the Bishop. He should 
also issue the following public notice— 

“Notice is hereby given, that by order of the Bishop of London, the 
parish church will be closed until further notice.” 

Mr. Stephens—* Suppose the clergyman insists upon having service > 
Mr. Churchwarden Thompson—* | will stop the supplies. I will cut 
off the gas.” (Lavghter.) Mv. Stephens doubted whether the Bishop 
had power to close the church, as there had been wo riot there; a state- 
ment which Mr. Thompson met by a recapitulation of his experiences as 
churchwarden, 

A public mecting has been held at Woolwich to denounce flogging in 
the Army and Navy. Letters were read from Mr. Salomons, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Bristow, Members of Parliament, concurring in the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and from Mr. Angerstein, one of the borough mem- 
vers, who had the moral courage to dissent from its offhand views of mili- 
tary and naval administration. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, William Denbigh Sloper 
Marshall was prosecuted for Dtgamy. ‘This is the fellow who induced 
Mrs. Hayes to marry him, he having a wife alive at the time; and although 
he thus had two wives, he was at the same time entertaining a mistress. 
The Judge sentenced him to four years penal servitude. 

Mr. John Nicoll, merchant, criminally indicted by Messrs. Fowles and 
Co., for having feloniously converted a bill of lading to his own use, has 
been triumphantly acquitted. In certain transactions with the prosecutors 
Mr. Nicoll judged that he had been “swindled,” to use his expression. In 
a subsequent transaction, acting under the advice of his solicitor, he pro- 
tected himself by retaining and using the bill of lading. He had been sup- 
plied with a cargo of coals of very inferior quality, the bill of lading referred 
to a second cargo, and Nicoll offered to submit the matter to arbitration or 
pay the difference between the price of the second cargo and the amount he 

ad improperly paid on the first. By bringing a criminal instead of a civil 
action, the prosecutor, as the Judge said, secured an opportunity of telling 
his own story, while the mouth of the accused was effectually closed. It 
would be a material question for the Jury to consider whether if the money 
had been paid they would have ever heard of this criminal prosecution. 
The Jury found Mr. Nicoll ‘* Not Guilty,” the Judge concurred, andj Mr. 
Nicoll was discharged. 

Mr. Alfred Cooper,” the tax-collector in St. Giles’s, Camberwell, was 
tried and acquitted of two distinct charges of embezzling parish moneys. 
The deficiency in his accounts was admitted, but it was shown that the 

arish had treated the money due as a debt, and a deed was produced show- 
ing that Cooper had made assignments to the parish to meet the deficiency. 
Under these circumstances the Recorder directed the Jury to acquit the 
prisoner of one charge, and on the second being submitted to them they 
arrived at a similar conclusion. 

The trial of Annois, a Portuguese, charged with the murder of Philip 
Barker on the high seas, within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, has been 
postponed. Barker was the master of the ship. The ground for the post- 
ponement is the allegation that Annois is a lunatic; a fact that has to be 
ascertained by communicating with the authorities of Lisbon. 

The trial of Royal, charged with murdering by poison a young woman 
with whom he lived, has also been postponed with the consent of the Crown. 

William Rae, not a regular practitioner, but a ‘ surgeon-accoucheur,” 
was acquitted of a charge of killing Mrs. Pool, a woman he had attended 
cue er confinement. The indictment alleged negligence, but it was not 
proved. 





Mr. David Hughes, solicitor, apprehended in the colony of Vietoria, was 
brought before the Guildhall Bench, on Wednesday, to answer a charge of 
ava absconding from his creditors and not surrendering to his bank- 
ruptcy. Hughes fell into difficulties in 1858, and quitted England for Aus- 
tralia, leaving behind liabilities exceeding 150,000/. In Australia every 
effort was made to prevent his arrest, but Sergeant Brett, the officer in 
chase, succeeded in his object, and in tive months and six days after his de- 
parture from London returned with his prisoner. The prisoner was re- 
manded ; and his counsel allege that there was no fraud, and that the pri- 
soner’s assets will cover his liabilities. 

Susannah Ashley, a small child twelve years of age, was convicted of 
pocket-picking before the Bow Street Magistrate. Mr. Henry sent for her 





mother, Mrs. Ashley said she was the wife of a. soldier in the 74th High- | 


landers, now in India. Her child had always shown a thievish tendency, 
and having stolen a purse she was placed in a reformatory. The poor 
mother refunded the money, 1/. 19s., to the plundered persons out of her 
earnings.{ |When ordered to be in readiness to join her husband she took the 


child out of the reformatory, and the little thief at once began to plunder 
again. It would, she said, be a great shock to her husband if she did not 
take the child to India. Mr. Henry consented to keep her in custody unt] 
the mother was ready to start. 

Emma Dutton was brought before the Worship Street Magistrate on 
charge of stealing a check from the pocket of Mr. Delorn, a stock-broker, 
The woman declared that Mr. Delorn gave her the check. It appeared that 
they had formerly lived together for ten years. They parted in 1857, but 
Delorn said that since 1857 he had tried to do all he possibly could for her, 
She was engaged in clearing his rooms when she took the check. In reply 
to Mr. D’Eyncourt, the woman said she was twenty-nine years old, and 
that she had no family; the last answer being made with tears. She was 
remanded, and on quitting the court turned to Delorn and exclaimed, * Qh, 
you cruel, cruel man!” 

James Turner and Edmund Keefe are in custody on a charge of attempt. 
ing to poison Honora Turner, the wife of the first named prisoner. Turner 
had neglected his wife, and in consequence had been discharged by his em- 
lovers. It seems that he then conspired with Keefe, who bought sugar of 
oom for him, and this poison one or both put in some beer when Mrs, Tur. 
ner was engaged elsewhere. A neighbour coming in drank some of the beer 
and, being made ill, was prematurely confined. Mrs, Turner drank some, 
but feeling sick, she smoked a pipe of tobacco ** to make herself ill.” That 
saved her. 

A police inspector made his way early on Sunday morning into a low 
coffee-house in Castle Street, Leicester Square. A_ constable in plain 
clothes had preceded him. They found a number of the worst kind of per- 
sons drinking gin. An attempt to arrest the proprietor and his female col- 
league brought on a general skirmish, but the constables prevailed. The 
sellers of gin were smartly punished by the Marlborough Street Magistrate— 
the man being fined 50/., the woman 595/. 

Richard Dixon, the beadle of St. Michael’s Church, Chester Square, has 
been remanded on a charge of robbing the poor-box. As much property had 
been stolen from the pews, including books from those of Sir George Grey 
and Sir Richard Mayne, and money from the poor-box, marked coins were 
placed in a box, and a sergeant of police was set to watch. Dixon was 
seen to enter the church and proceed to a cupboard, whence he took a chisel, 
a hammer, a piece of thin wood, and a glue-pot, and taking off his coat and 
hat, struck a lucifer match and lighted a wax-taper which he hed with him. 
He then returned to the box at the south entrance and took some money 
from it. This he effected in an ingenious manner. The front of the box is 
ornamented and secured with scroll iron-work, which underlaps the bottom; 
the iron having been eut across at about two inches up, can, by the with- 
drawal of a small nail, be removed on one side, by which means an inter- 
stice can be made between the bottom and front of the box large enough to 
admit a slip of wood a quarter of an inch thick, and thus money in the bot- 
tom can be swept out. Dixon, having taken the money in the mode de- 
scribed, applied the wax taper to a portion of the iron-work to warm it, and 
then applying the glue- brush, and hammering the bottom again tight, left 
the box as apparently secure as before. As soon as he had got the money 
the constable appeared, and surprised him with a question—by whose au- 
thority he had opened the box? Dixon at once implored the constable te 
let him go. He had stolen the money because, being out of work, he had 
only 20/7. a year from his situation at St. Michael’s Church to live upon and 
support his family. 

A sailor, George Willett, who had served in the Crimea, went witha 
comrade to drink in a public-house. There a woman forced her attentions 
upon him attentions he repelled, She had seen Willett take money to pay 
his score from the lining of his cap. Her object was to or a quarrel, that 
she might get the cap, and she drank his beer. Willett did not resent it, 
and the woman then had recourse to open theft, snatching his cap and run- 
ning off. Happily she was captured, and the sailor’s medal was found in the 
possession of her husband, who was also arrested. The Worship Street 
Magistrate sent both to prison for six months. 

Price, a boatman, has been fined 40s. for refusing to take the master of a 
Russian ship from Limehouse to Rotherhithe. Tle had engaged to carry 
the Russian across, but meeting a steamer he took a fare thence and 
brought the Russian back again. Brought before the Thames Street Magis- 
trate the vagabond attempted to prove that the Russian was drunk and 
would not land. Wholly failing in this,Mr. Yardley reprimanded and 
punished him. 


An inquest, held on the body of a male infant by order of the Seere- 
tary of State, has led to the public disclosure of a painful story. The 
Bishop of London, it sfe3, was in August informed by “a parishioner” 
that the Reverend J. Bonwell, Rector of St. Philip’s, Stepney, had kept a 
young woman in a room of the schoolhouse, that on the 11th August she 
was there delivered of a child, and that subsequently mother and child 
disappeared. The Bishop invoked the aid of the galia, and Inspector 
Whicher was employed to investigate the matter. He found that the rector 
was a married man; that, representing himself asa widower, he had seduced 
the young woman, lived with her at Southend, and subsequently in London. 
After they quitted the schoolhouse the rector installed both mother and 
child at an hotel in Southwark, and on the 3d September the child died. 
It was hastily buried in the Tower Hamlets Cemetery, the next day, not 
in a ae coffin, but with the body of a pauper, Mr. Bonwell furnishing 
the undertaker with a certificate. The body of the child has been exhumed, 
and the inquest, begun on Saturday, was adjourned to await the issue of a 
chemical analysis, 

A fire broke out in Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, on Saturday morning, 
which was not extinguished until much property was destroyed. It began 
in a large house stretching from Ivy Lane to Lovell Court. Before it was 
extinguished, several houses and parts of houses were greatly damaged, in- 
cluding a coffee shop, a millinery, a printing, a bookbinding, and a bookselling 
establishment. The conflagration extended across Ivy Lane, The houses 
and their contents were insured. 


Provincial, 

The first sod of the Andover and Redbridge Railway at Romsey wes 
cut by Lord Palmerston on Tuesday. This line is intended to connect 
Southampton with the South Wales coal fields. At present it will ex- 
tend from Redbridge at the head of Southampton Water to Andover, and 
at some future date it is to join the Great Western in Berkshire. A 
large number of local magnates were present, and Lord Palmerston 
formally requested to cut the first sod, took spade in hand, and, says the 
reporter, “ with a dexterity which gained him great commendation, ¢a5* 
three or four shovelsfull of earth into a handsome barrow of mahogany 
provided for the occasion, then amid loud cheers wheeled it along a plank 
some dozen yards in length—emptied his load and trotted back between 
the shafts with all the air of a practised ‘nayyy.’ A salute of fourteen 
guns announced this practical commencement of the undertaking.” Next 
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the Premier made a brief speech congratulating all present on the com- | 


mencement of the undertaking, dilating, in general terms, on the benefits 
it will confer on the district in particular, and the country in general, 
and setting forth the merits of the port of Southampton. Then the com- 
pany adjourned to a breakfast in a marquee in front of Broadlands, 
where again Lord Palmerston made a speech longer than the former, but 
almost entirely devoted to the subject of railways and their influence on 
the prosperity of the nation, and a laudation of that private enterprise 
which has created them. At the close of his speech he said— 

«“ We are told by those who instruct us in moral and religious teaching 
that the calamities and misfortunes which sometimes befall either nationsor 
men are intended for our permanent advantage, and, if daly used and duly 
reflected on, ought to be felt to be only administrations of that moral 
wovernment by Which Providence regulates the affairs of mankind. But 
there is also a like truth in regard to the laws which regulate the material 
globe. A careful attention to those laws and a scientitic application of 
them tend as much to the permanent improvement of mankind as a sub- 
mission to the moral ordinances contributes to welfare of a different na- 
ture. And so it has been with the civilization of the age in which we live, 
That expansive and explosive force which in its unregulated operation lays 
waste districts by the overilowing of a volcano, or spreads desolation over 
cities and towns by an earthquake, when governed and regulated by the 
scientific appliances of man, has been converted into your obedient slave, 
transports you from — to place by land throughout the whole continent 
of Europe, and, applied to your navigation, carries you safely and rapidly 
from one end of the globe to the other. 
thunderbolt, that natural clement which inspires terror into the ignorant— 
which, when acting simply by the casual application of the laws of nature, 
is productive of death and destruction, yet guided and mastered by the 
science of the present time becomes your servant, carries your ideas in- 
stantaneously from point to point, establishes rapid conversational commu- 
nication between all the different parts of the globe, and now we hope in a 
very short time—before many months, indeed, have clapsed—that we shall 
communieate as rapidly between London and Calcutta as we have hitherto 
communicated between one end of the smallest village and the other. 
(Cheers.) We ought, then, to be proud of the age in which we live—we 
ought to be proud to think that the human intellect has arrived at that 
amount of scientific attainment that we are able to understand those great 
laws which regulate the material world, and that, by the proper application 
of that which im its original operation may appear to be simply an element 
of destruction, we have managed to convert into purposes most useful in the 
daily life of mankind powers which Providence has created, not for purposes 
of destruction, but in order that the mind of man, by the progressive de- 
velopment of science, might adapt them to the uses of civilized life.” 
(Cheers.) 

Two remarkable speeches were made at a dinner given on Wednesday 
by the Mayor of Stamford to Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the borough members. It was in a reply to the toast in their 
honour that they spoke. Lord Robert Cecil described himself and his 
colleague as having been sent to Parliament to support a certain cause, 
and to uphold a certain Ministry; and he was again only stating a his- 
torical fact when he said that they had failed, and that they now ap- 
peared as defeated men, with broken arms and standards soiled. 

He valued party feeling as a means of carrying on the Government of a 
country, and he fully recognized the benefits it had conferred upon the 
State, but he was bound to say that during the few latter years we had seen 
the worst side of its working, for in a period of nine years no less than seven 
had been wasted in Ministerial crises, which were neither valuable nor use- 
ful for purposes of legislation. Occurring in the middle of a session, as they 
always did, they invariably arrested all public business, turned out Mi- 
nisters who had become acquainted with matters in hand, and gave to 
foreign Governments the impression that our own Government was so weak 
and so unstable that they might count upon its yielding on any point on 
which it might be pressed. ‘Therefore he thought that constant changes of 
Government were Jetrimental to the publie service. Though, as a party 
man, he of course had his own wishes as to who should or who should not be 








(Cheers.) 8o itis also with the , 





in office, he still said that until the Opposition were able to place their own | 


party in real power, with a sufficient majority to enable them to maintain 
their position for a considerable time, he did not himself wish for a change 
of Government. (Cheers.) A change of Government might, of course, 
arise from many causes. It might come from internal disunion of the Go- 
vernment, or it might be occasioned by their bringing forward measures 
which the Opposition could not allow to pass, or by their performing acts 
which it was impossible not to censure. But setting those causes aside, he 


— it highly to be desired that, for the present at least, and until some | 


such large majority should be got together, the Government should remain | 
agit was, (Civers.) THe did not think that Governments on sufferanee, | 


however good might be their intentions, when they had to fram\e every mea- 


sure by calculations in which every vote must be balanced, and every ca- | 


price taken into account, could fill their situation in a manner satisfactory to 
their own sense of honour and to those who supported them. 
they held was painful in the extreme, and whereas they deserved praise for 
their patriotism in taking it when forced upon them, he should be the last 
to wish for such a position. 

The remainder of his speech was devoted to the advocacy of non- 
intervention in European politics, and of the adeption of adequate means 
of national defence. 

Sir Stafford Northcote did not quite concur in those statements of his 
colleague which referred to the state of his party. 

The noble Lord spoke of the Conservative party as a defeated party, 
which, no doubt, it was; but Sir Stafford could not admit either that their 
arms were broken or their banners soiled. Though they could no longer 
claim to exercise the functions of Government, yet they had duties imposed 
upon them and privileges to exercise as an Opposition. Important service 
was rendered by an Opposition so long as it acted in union, with confidence 
in its leaders, and with that sense of responsibility hanging over it which 
proceeded from an honest desire to prevent Government doing anything in- 
Jurious to the public interest. At the present time, especially, it was of 
great importance that the Conservative party should, if possible, support 
the Government. It was very true that it might become if ir duty to take 
Strong measures to oppose Government upon matters which might be of 
great and vital importance; but at the same time, looking to the general 
interests of the country, to the state of affairs in the East, and to our finan- 
cial condition, which was such that there must be very important financial 
measures introduced,—looking to that great question of the defence of the 
country, .nd to the necessity for adopting measures for placing ourselves 
upon an independent footing, which would render us free from those de- 
grading panics to which we were from time to time subject, and would at 
the same time command the respect of foreign nations,—looking to all these 

uestions, it was particularly important that the party to which he belonged 
should adopt a line of conduct which was at once firm and not factious ; 
which should show that they had a policy of their own and were prepared 











The position | 


to enforce it; but that as long as they saw those measures adopted which 
they might consider to be for the good of the country, they would abstain 
from all factious proceedings. That was peculiarly importgnt, because the 
Conservatives numbered nearly one-half of the House of Commons, and be- 
cause it was in their power—there would be no difficulty whatever, by 
taking advantage of casual opportunities—to embarrass and defeat the Go- 
vernment. But that ought not to be the object of an Opposition whieh did 
not command an absolute and clear majority. What the Opposition should 
do was, to take care that the Government went straight, to take care that 
those feelings which there were in the present, as in other Governments, 
should have free play, so that when urged on by their more extreme sup- 
porters to measures of which they did not as a body approve, they should 
able to turn round and say, ** We will not do these things.”” If that was 
the spirit which animated the Opposition, he believed all would go well. 
(Chee rs.) 

The Liverpool Financial Reformers, aided by Mr, Cobden and Mr, 
Bright, are about to center on a crusade against the duties on tea and 
sugar, as a preliminary to that transfer of taxation from the community 
in general to the owners of property referred to by Mr, Cobden in one of 
his recent speeches. The war cry is to be “untaxed breakfast and tea 
table for the working classes.” 





At a meeting held in Exeter to distribute certificates to the successful 
candidates at the late Oxford Middle-Class Examination, Sir Johu Cole- 
ridge made a remarkable speech, involving an enlightened interpretation 
of the meaning of the movement. Having observed that the middle and 
lower classes are surely though slowly making way to power over all 
Europe, he said— 

** That being the case, then, give them a helping hand to reach what you 
know you cannot prevent them from getting, whether you help them or not. 
Do not look black at them; do not stand aloof in jealous suspicion and see 
them rising in spite of you, and therefore owing you a grudge, but assist 
them to the proper mode of rising; enable them to make that move with 
a good grace and with due preparation, which they are certain to make in 
some way or other. No one who has considered the history not 
merely of this country, but of Christendom in general for centuries back, 
ean fail to perceive that there has been for centuries a gradual advaneciment 
towards the approximation of the different classes of society, and to the in- 
creasing power with regard to government of what are called the ‘lower 
orders.’ Iam not, of course, going to express a political opinion here. I 
do not say whether it is better or whether it is worse, but it seems to me to 
be so orderly, to have proceeded so regularly, to have gone on so widely, 
I may say so universally, through Christendom, that I cannot but thi 
may trace in it the finger of Him who governs the world; and, if that be 
so, I ought to say that it must be for good. . . . The river will flew on, If 
you attempt to stop it, it will overwhelm you in ruin. If you negleet its 
course you may lose the benefits it might otherwise confer, but if you direct 
its course wisely, it will be a source of fertility to the land through whieh 
it flows. . . . If the lower orders are to be raised in political power in this 
country, to make that a blessing you must cultivate the lower orders for 
discharging the dutics to be thrown upon them, Therefore it is that I think 
the University of Oxford conferred the largest benetit that it had in its 
power to confer upon this country at large, when, passing simply from the 
education of the higher orders and those who were destined for the Church, 
it spread out its hands in a frank and libers] spirit to all classes of society, 
and offered to connect everybody with itself, in a certain measure, who 
would only fit himself for it by proper application.” (A pplavse.) 

Ile told an apposite anecdote towards the close of his speech. Acdressing 
the candidates he said. ** Let me impress upon you that the best motte you 
ean take for yourselves in this respect is that which was taken by a most 
eminent man who made his way from a hair- dresser’s shop to be Chief Jus- 
tice Tenterden, What was his motto? When a man is made a judge he is 
made a sergeant, and as sergeant he gives rings to some of the great ofliccrs 
of State, with a motto upon it. His motto was ‘ Labore.’ He did not refer 
to his own talents. It was not ‘Invita Minerva.’ To his immortal honour 
be it said—from the hair-dresser’s shop in Canterbury to the Free School in 
Canterbury ; from the Free School in Canterbury to Corpus Christi College ; 
from Corpus Christi College to the bar; from the bar to the bench; from 
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always practising that which was his motto at last. One of the most grati- 
fyirrg scenes I have ever witnessed was when that man went up to the 
House of Peers in his roles for the first time, attended by the whole Dar of 
England.”’ 

The Congregational Union of England and Wales has held its annual 


mecting this year at Aberdare. About 500 Dissenting Ministers and 
laymen were present. Among them were the Lord Mayor of London, 
Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Edward Baines, Mr. John Crossley of Hatifax, 























and the Reverend Theodore Bourne from America. The sul s (lise 
cussed were church architecture, provision for old and infirm ministers, 
negro slavery, and the Bible printing monopoly, Mr. Bair made a 
speech showing the progress of the body. 

In 1812, he said, the number of Congregational places of worship in Eng- 
land w: , and in 1851 it had increased to .604. In the principality of 
Wales the rot Congregational el ls in 1812 was 225, in 1851 
640. there were in Engk s 3244 Cong tional 
chapels, containing in the aggregate 4,02 There were | s 
in 1851 453 Congregational day schools, educating 40,186 young persons, 
and 2599 Sunday schools with 315,000 scholar The whole of that was the 
result of volunt ry eflort on the part of the Congregation lists. Adding 
what had been done by the voluvtary system during the expired half of the 
present century in the Eetablished Chur what had been done out of it, 
in the way of providi modation, he showed that 188,000 sit- 
tings had been ipplied by Parliamentary grants, and 4,852,000 by t 





voluntary principle. 
inquest on the bodies of the five men killed on board the Great 
led > l a verdict of “accidental death.’ The 


astern concluded on Tuesday in 
lenethened inquiry elicited most remarkable evidence, the main points 

















of which may | ummed up in a comparatively bric f space. Mr 
Leverson appeared for the company, Mr. Lawson for s% il large 
I pany, wad . 
sharehok B3 r, ..owman for Mr. x tt Russell .« apuan Rob rtson 
and Mr. Galloway were present to assist the Coroner on | half of the 


Board of Trade. 

The first witness called on Saturday was Mr. Galloway. He referred th 
explosion to the cock on the the top side of the stand pipe, which being 
closed shut off the escape by the syphou tube, The casing also had been 
shut off below from the boilers, and when this was done it was a mere ques- 

hold; all exit for the steam, except 


tion of time how long the casing could ! 
by bursting, being prevented. The only use of the cock was ty pi xluce 
l Until the explosion oceurred he did not know that the cock ex- 


danger,  @3 
isted. He further said that Mr, Dickson appeared to have the control of the 
paddle engines, but he could not say for certain. 
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Mr, Alexander M‘Lennan, chief engineer of the Great Eastern, said he had | 


charge of the engines. Mr. Branel told him not to take charge of them 
until they were complete. Mr. Campbell, the chairman, gave him similar 
orders. Mr. M‘Lennan had handed over the stat! of engineers to the 
senior engineers of the contractors. From that time he considered that the 
paddle engines were in the hands of Mr, Scott Russell and the serew engines | 
in control of Mr, Blake of the firm of Boulton and Watt. M . M‘Lenuan } 
said he was simply a looker on with a view to report on the efliciency of the | 
engines. Ile described the donkey engines used to feed the boilers and 
easing as troublesome, and stated that they were repaired. ‘ On the part 
of the company he should not accept the donkey engines either as finishe d 
or as satisfactory engines.’’ This witness stated that a large number of 
things were untinished, and that had he been asked he should not have 
advised the directors to send the ship to sea. That remark did not refer to 
the safety of the ship, but only to matters of detail. 

Mr. John Dickson, Mr. Scott Russeli’s foreman, said the paddle engin 
and the casing were constructed uuder his superintende nee. The cock was 
tixed on the tube by his direction, and he ** supposed’’ it was = his di- 
rection that the cock was left on the tube. Le was too busy to observe 

whether any steam was escaping from the pipe. Jle had no particular 
reason for leaving the cock on the tube. He attached the pipe * without 
any thought on tiie matter.’ He was ready to swear that Mr. M‘Lennan 
asked him to leave the cock on the tube, “(Mw Lennan denied this.] Mr. 
Dickson declared that he was not in charge of the paddle engines; no one 
asked him to go to them; reports should be made to the chief engi 
but he made no report to anyone. He looked upon the work as * 
—he was positive that he had not charge of the paddle engines ; “cout l 
not say who was, or if any one was in charge at all.” He considered that 
the boat was in the hands of the Paes | There were cocks on both 
funnels, and both shut off. [Here Captain Robertson exclaimed, ‘Then it 
is amerey both funnels did nos blow up together.’ } 

Mr. James Robert Roy Campbell, the chairman of the Company, gave em- 
phatic evidence to the effeet hit the engines were in charge of the con- 
tractors, and that the whole responsibility of the trial trip rested on them. 
lie looked upon Mr. M‘Lennan, not as responsible engineer, but in the 
light of the fifth wheel of a coach. He was not responsible until the eon- 
tractors gave up their work. 

Mr. Joha Seott Russell said he had nothing to do with the trial trip di- 
rectly, as a matter of business, or indirectly, The paddle engines were not 
under his charge in any way whatever, His resp y ended with the 
fourth trial i in the river. Mr. Dickson only came on board as his * friend,” 
and never took charge beyond volunteering assistance. As to the cock he 
did not know of its existence. It was of no use where it was, but in case 
the stand pipe broke it would have been useful. He had no mereantile r 
sponsibility, it was the company’s trial trip, not _ Russell admiitte dl 
that he was on the bridge almost throughout the whole tri i] trip, but though 
requested by the pilet to drive the engines fas ase, he decline “l. That re- 
quest applicd to both serew and Eng lles. He, however, had agreed with 
Mr. Blake, who was in charge of the screw engines, that t it would be une 
wise to drive the engines too fast. The pilot might have requested witness 
to reverse the paddles, and he might have declined, and suggested that the 
screw should be reversed, In spite of this, he denied that le ever took 
charge of the paddle engines. Me knew better than the pilot or captain 
what could be done safely and quickly in the engine-room. When he 
stated that the ship was within an ace of being lost two or i 
the river he thought people would acquit him of doing the vessel a ty harm, 
when he merely stood by to give the pilot the benefit of the instant service 
of the engines when it was most needed, 

Mr. James Patrick, one of the engineers, said he had shut off the feed 
from the casing to both sets of boilers. He did so to keep down the 
** priming.’’ After the e oe he found from a communication with Mr. 
Arnott that there were some cocks on the exsings. He went to the second 
funnel, and finding the cock deat. he teok a spanner and opene vd it. There 
was a great rush of steam, Ile never rei it of tinding a cock in an escape 
pipe like the syplion. He considered Mr. Arnott in charge of the engines. 
Hie never heard Mr. Dickson give any directions, but two hours after he shut 
off the feed he reported what he had doue to Mr. Dickson, but received no 
directions in consequence, Mr. Russell appointed him as engineer, 

Mr. William Jackson, M.P., a director, understood that the contractors 
were in charge of the engines during the trial trip. Mr, Russell was on the 
bridge and directed the movements of the paddle engines. It was never 
eonsidered that he was there as a matter of favour, but of duty. Money 
had been refused to Mr. Russell, just before the ship sailed, on the ground 
that he had not completed his contract. The board had not reecived a for- 
mal notice from Mr, Russell that the contract was complied with. They await 
it. Before Mr. Russell's responsibility is at an end he must receive a cer- 
tifieate from the managing director, 

Mr. Arnott denied that Patrick had re 
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orted to him that he had shut off 












the feed. Iad he done so, Arnott wou t once ascertained whether 
the cocks wer: Segoe He had a tined that were open when the 
vessel was at the Nore. After that he never looked at them again. [Mr. 
M‘Farlane deposed that he ascertained that the cocks were open off the 





re, 
Captain Harrison said he was in command of the Great Eastern. Mr 
Russell was in charge of the paddle engines, and Mr. Langdon of the screw. 
M‘Lennan was ordered to hand over his stail to the contractors, 

“Mr. M‘Lennan has never taken cl} tall. The engines were nev de- 
livered up to the Company, and Mr, Sco in charge of then 
If Mr. Russell had not volunteered that: indicator to the on- 
gine-room from the bridg should have | there 
Mr. Russell ¢ | 
charge, L pres 
asked Mr. Ru 
of the paddl 
anee on the bridge, 1 worl 
wy one but my own office: 


Mr. Lox ae ‘ ‘the Cor 













+ orders to the pad 











returned 2 special verdict in th u 

** We fin 1 the deceased came to the i niw ived from st 1, hot 
air, and water, in conseque of tin t the jac d to the foremost 
funnel of the Great Eastern stez it the said bursiing was caused by the 





closing of atap connected with the itached to the said jacket, in econ- 






iction with the shutting off the ro boi ° 
re is no evidence before the Jury to sho persons the said tap 
wes shut off, and the Jury further express their opinien that taps are hiebly 


langerous when placed in such positions, aud that sufficient exaation was not used 
by the engineers,” 


Eliza Aun Cobley, a married woman at Exeter, charged Mr t 
burnham Floyd, a cornet in the 9th Lancers, before the Exeter Bench, with 
in dece ntly a assaulting her. The story she told was extremely improbable, 

f H oman admitted that she raised no alarm 
ud close to’ the — of the « i leged outrege. Mr. 
Floyd broug wht enlinpen hable evidence to show that on the night in ques- 
tion he was with his brother officers in barracks. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the charge was either —_ «Lup, or that the woman must have mis- 
taken the identity of her assailant 


Ash- 














1 A suicide of a very remarkable kind has taken place at C ambridge, fol- 
been attached to the ship for twenty-three months. He had never been in | lowed by a verdict equally remarkable. Mr. Heary John Masters, a shop- 
keeper, made his will, disposed of his property, took leave of some friends, 
bought ar ope through the agency of his little b > and 
| loft. 
In one of these he reproaches his wife for her treatment of him. It should 


bi 





is the « vs. May God in his infinite merey turn the lv s of your unruly 
family, and show them and you that they have lost a more valuable friend than you 
rized in my li fetime ymay my never- -dying spirit hover over y and keep you from 
tharm. You will get married again; I pity the unt« nate man that ever comes 
ur roof: he might as well be a toad under w. ti ere is some dif. 








you knew all 
write no more. I go and pray to my Heavenly Father to f 








‘enough to write these few lines. When the wit 











ung himself j ina 


» left behind him, 





The cause of this act is disclosed in letters whic 





! that she was his second wife— 
ryive you all, as I am going to leave all that was once dear to me, I 
il be more kind to Polly and Jessy, and let the be treated the same 














you cannot 


ween the smiles in the shop and the frowns it : 
ieve! LT always was 


ive a kind answer. Oh, the deceit no one « 
fore strangers, as I did not wish to let every one know what a fool T had 
self; I can safely say the face has worn the smile when the heart 
t many have said ‘ He has jumped ints rood home ;’ I ean safely say 
M my God! I « you that you have left me 

i i ow falls, 

n to that 
well, and 
hort now, so [ 
sins, and yours, 












wone,.... My God! 
upon these few lines, and say, * God forgive 
t where there is all joy and happiness.’ 
l is the truth, so help me God. My time is get 








and those ¢ nnected with us. No more on earth from your loving and unhappy 


livast bend.’ 





The verdict of the Jury was that Masters had destroyed himself while 
in a ft of insanity, brought on through the bad conduct of his wife, and 
they _ vught she ought to be ealled before the Jury and severely reggae by : 
the Coroner. The Coroner thought it w wa be better that the censure 
should | i mveyed to the wife in writing by him, and that the verdict of 
the Jury should be, Basen sve wy insanity, brought about through family 
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“l, and acted in accordance with the 





* The Jury cone 


coroncr’s suggestion. 
An accident at the Lewes Sheep Fair, on Wednesdey, was fatal to four 
persons. Messrs. Cheale and Sons had an engine on the ground wherewith 


to work several kinds of agriculturs il machines. During the period of pre- 


para 


er, a farmer, and two 





m the boiler exploded, killing the engin 


labourers: a horse and two sheep. Seve ral persons Were severe ly injured, 
y narrowly escaped destruction, from the fragments of the engine 
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»steam-tug Fury, lying in Kingroad, Bri 


istress was fatally burned, and soon dik 


ihout the field. The cause of the accident is unknown, 
Lb hannel, exploded on 
was blown to pieces, 





ssday. Three lives were lost, and the vi 


» mate was picked up, unhurt, on a piece of floating wree 


the same day a collision occurred at Sandbed Point, in the river Avon, 
n the Firetly Wexford ste: 1-packet and the Monkey steam-tug, by 
the latter was sunk. The crew were reseu 

. Dickson, a lady residing at Doncaster, has been burnt to death in 








ence of her having approae ‘hed too me watire. She had despatched 
k to fetch something, and took the i © 4 k at the kitchen 

Alarmed by screams the cook h: “ returned to her domain, but 
rt extinguish the flaming dress were frustrated by the steel of a 






‘ict. Before the cook could put out the fire by the use of water 
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SCOTLAND. 


ucen has driven to Lochnagar, Aitnagusack, and other places, 


ometimes accompanied by the Prince of Wales, and sometimes by the 


Princesses Alice and Louisa. The Prince Consort 


has been deer- 


stalking, and the Prince of Wales and Count of Flanders have fol- 


lowe 


} 
“l 








his example. The Queen gave a ball on Monda - Che list of 
her table includes the names of Lord John Russell, the Earl of 
! Mrs, Farquharson and Miss Farquharson of Invereauld. 





» Queen and the Prince Consort were to reeciye the leading mem- 














bers of the British Association, at Balmoral on Thursday evening. 
Chere had been very extensive preparations made for their « ntertainment 
by her Majesty. | 
The Liberal candidate for Ayrshire is Mr. Campbell of Craigie, anda ) 
more worthy suecessor to Lord . ames Stuart need not have been looked ; 
for. During his whole life Mr. Campbell has been an active, undaunted, 
and untiving Liberal, and to this day his zeal burns as warmly and ' 
steadily as in those days when it was as much a re proach as it is now a ‘ 
boast to bear that name. He has given the cause much labour and done ‘ 
it great service; and though, beyond doubt, he has come forward at this ’ 
time very much more seeking benefit to the cause than honour to him- ( 
self, the Liberal electors of ‘Ayrshire would do credit to themselves and t 
gratify their brethren throughout Scotland, by crowning his career so f 
fitly as by choosing their old champion them l’arliamentary representas ; 
tive.—Avrotsman, f 
The Ayr Advertiser states that the Ayrshire Tories have requested g 
Sir James Ferguson to contest the county. 
Town Council of E dinburgh has elected Sir David 5Brewster g 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. No other ear didate was pro- 
posed, ‘This appointment creates a vacancy in the J Uship of St. . 


Andrews, Professor Craik, the well-known author of many learned and 


] 


° r > Ww 

popular works, is a candidate for the vacant t. p 

a 4 ee ; eee . ’ w 
rhe Seotch journals relate the following inci tid to have 

occurred in the church of Crathie on Sunday wi ion of the 5 

























service :—‘* On the announcement from the pul; n then to a} 
be ma by the assembled congregation in belial Jewish 1 Mission, the es 
: a a ‘ . : . b uy 
elders ceded in the usual manner to Uy t tl rib for that ob- to 
ect, armed with the ladles, or wooden boxes, to which are attached handles a 
of seven or eight feet long. The ladle was in Cue course passed along the t} 
~ ~ i a 
Royal pew, a 9 the official striving to reach its farther cud and leaning on th 
the door, the sneck, suddenly yieiding to his weight, gave way, and cap- 
sized him head-foremost among the Royal p his mishap was observe on 
and heard by the maj rity of the congregation, 10 hin iculty in re wi 
straining their merriment at the cir tt iad the confusion of face th, 
ifested by the luckless offi e-bearer, the fecling being evidently par- os 
din by the august lady herself who witnessed the occurrence. tri 
_ th 


On the 14th of September there was a “* monster” revival meeting at 








h, and the special correspondent of the 7imes = there to see. M 

s got up partly by the agency of the Ulster Railway Company, which la 
agree to carry the saints to Armagh che aply. The Company promised vid 
to issue no more tickets than they could honour; but, alas, they did not by 
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«Money was taken just as readily as if a mere profane spectacle awaited 
us at the end of the journey, and the most reprehensible pleasure excur- 
sionists could not have been kept longer waiting or been more tightly packed, 
This was the case in starting from Belfast. ‘ ; : 
where tickets had been sold with the most cheerful readiness all the morn 
ing, the difficulty was soly ed in the coolest manner—by k aving the expec- 
tants behind ; - - train passed along amid howls of disappointment 

= ose aband oneu,. 

“_ a liberally announced that great men would be present, and the 
names of Mr. Spurgeon and the Bishop of Exeter were coupled to- 
gether, a8 probable visitors. Of course, they did not come, but their 
names helped to draw. Some of the passengers it appears had availed 
themselves of the cheap train to go t » Armagh on business or pleasure. 
On the road they hooted and whistled when hymns were sung, and in- 
dulged in profane parodies. Sixty miles for cighteen pence, even in a third 
class carriage or a cattle truck, was not to be resisted, ; 

‘ The meeting ‘ for all Ireland’ was held in a rently sloping grass field, 
a few minutes’ walk from the railway; there was a wide prospect from it 
over a well wooded country. The weather was very fine for the occasion 
with a fresh breeze and a bright sun. At the foot of the slope, and facing 
up the descent, a small platform was pitched, with a sheet of canvass spread on 
a pole behind it. In front of this primitive erection the people gathered in 
a circular mass. The services consisted of addresses or sermons, alternating 
with hymns. Nine or ten reverend gentlemen relieved each other in the 
work of the afternoon on this, the chief point of the meeting. The ad- 
dresses that excited most attention were those of the Honourable and 
Reverend B. Noel, and the Reverend Mr. Moore of Ballymena, the place 
where the movement is said to have commenced. The platform was in- 
tended to be the centre of the day’s proceedings; the best preachers spoke 
from it, men of education and training in their office. But such an agita- 
tion cannot be entirely controlled by the regular ministers of the different 
churches. They approve it, and go with it; but there are extremes to 
which moderate and well-educated men, however pious, cannot go, Yet 
they must accept the codperation of a host of ignorant fanatics, and of no 
inconsiderable number of those zealots whose zeal is half imposture, or 
always ready to slide wholly into it. Some of the clergy are beginning at 
last tosee this, and are endeavouring, though far too timidly as a body, 
to cheek the horrible abuses that have lately sprung up amid this 
‘revival.’ 

“The Armagh mecting might have opened their eyes as to the sort of 
men who will be the real leaders of this movement among the lowest class. 
It is ‘regretted’ that on this great occasion the people could not be kept 
at the centre of intelligence and piety combined. They broke into separate 
audiences round more violent and more exciting preachers. There were 
at one time five smaller circles in the field, besides the main body. And I 
can assert that the most successful preachers, tested by the amount of 
mental agony’ they produced in the listeners, were not the ten ordained, 
ministers. ‘This display of internal suffering is regarded as the proof of 
the ‘operation of the spirit,’ which is not supposed to triumph entirely till 
the patient is ‘struck down’; just short of this are those ‘ deeply affected.’ 
It was in the circles round the wildest and most incoherent preachers that 
the most numerous cases of the ‘ deeply atlected’ were to be seen. Where 
‘divine religion’ was actually being made ‘a rhapsody of words,’ there the 
most effect was produced. In one group I counted twenty poor wretches on 
their knees at the feet of an_ ill-looking, vulgar, and evidently 
ignorant man, who was consigning all the universe to perdition with 
extreme ome At every sentence the prostrate creatures groaned 
and grovelled in the earth, and shouted ‘Amen’ and ‘Jesus’ in 
constant i : another batch of sinners (this time tuken from 
* those now looking on’), were sent to hell in the most dis- 
tinct manner, then came more groans and more ejaculations of * Amen,’ as if 
it had been a prayer for a blessing on them. 'T'wo images were continually 
repeated throughout this fanatic’s address—he appeared to have no others— 
the fire of hell in every form, and the blood of Christ. On these he raved 
furiously till he was satistied or exhausted, for he did stop at last. I could 
not see that he had produced more efleet at the close of his addvess than at 
the beginning... . Of all that is said about an improved life, and 
* awakening,’ in this greater number, I do not believe one word. They 
look on, and go out to see, just this display of misery, as they would go to 
see any other sight, and are accessories before the fact to what is almost 
worse than murder—the extinction of reason in their fellow man. In the 
probability of cases of * prostration’ occurring consists the interest of a * re- 
vival’ meeting. I note in all the reports of them an expression or tone of 
disappointment if no one has been ‘struck down.’ . . . In the minor cireles 
of auditors—that were as satellites in the main body of the meeting—there 
were preachers quite as ignorant, but of a different kind of fanaticism to that 
of the Terrorist. One was a case of ‘full assurance ;’ he was perfectly con- 
tented, and wished to make others so. He was a short man, with a well- 
fed look, and an oily, bald head; he dealt with promise rather than judg- 
ment, and maintained that the elect were the happiest people on the face 
of the earth. But he had ve ry few auditors ; there was no chance of his 
frightening any one into a fit.” Gene rally, the active agents in the i 
groups were singularly hard-featured, many evil-looking men.” 





various 


At the intermediate stations, | 


Reverend Mr. Jones digging potatoes in a field convenient to the street. 
The head-constable told him he would summon him, There were two 
country people also present. Mr. Jones continued to dig for some time 
after he was spoken to by the head-constable. He then took up a basket, 
went to the upper part of the field, and commenced to pull peas.’’—Mr. 


| Jones: “I submit to the charge, and my defence is that it was a ‘ work of 


| 


It is estimated that 10,000 persons were present at this strange | 


gathering. 

Lord Fermoy presided over an agricultural mecting in Cork last week, 
and gave some sensible advice to his bucolic hearers. Ireland, he said, 
with vast resources, is below England and Scotland in an agricultural 
point of view. Employ capital and apply intelligence, and produce 
would increase tenfold. , 

“Tt is well known that on the properties of the Duke of Portland and 
other estates the tenantry who only paid 10s. a year rent drag on a miser- 
able existence ; those who pay 50s, an acre for land, cultivating their land 
upon an Improved system of agriculture, have sums deposited in the bank 
to an amount that would appear almost fabulous to them. I believe Iam 
correct in stating that we have an immense lee-way to make up, and it is 
the duty of all classes, landlords, farmers, and commercial classes, to apply 
themselves energ: tically to the development of our agricultural resources. 
‘. Let all, therefore, exert themselves in contributing to increase the 
comforts and material prosperity of the labouring classes, By raising their 
wages you will give them the means of purchasing your me it and flour, and 
they will become your best customers, Who are the principal consumers of 
our corn and cattle >—the operatives in the mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England. There you will see families earning 10/. a week, and 
they will eat nothing but the best bread and meat.” 


The following amusing case is reported in the Irish journals. At the 
last Letterbreen (county Fermanagh) petty sessions, head-constable 
M Kinley charged the Reverend Charles Jones, of Beleoo, with violating the 
law, by digging potatoes in a field at Beleoo, on Sunday, August 14, in 
view of the public street. Sub-constable John Carson, sworn and examined 

y head-constable M‘Kinley: ‘ Reeollects Sunday, the 14th day of the 
month. Was on the street of Belcoo on the morning of that day. Saw the 


| precarious and more intolerable than before. 
| brought to Piedmont 


| nected to the great country,—and is that nothing 


_ 





necessity.” I had not enough of potatoes for my dinner, and for a large 
number of fowl that I have. Works of necessity were permitted in the days 
of the Apostles.”’ Head-constable: ** And you as a minister of the Gospel 


quote Scripture to justify a breach of the Sabbath.’ Mr. Jones: ‘The 
Apostles pulled ears of corn on the Sabbath-day.’’ Head-constable: ** They 


never dug potatoes to feed their hens and ducks on the Sabbath-day.”” Mr. 
Hlolmes read the 7th of Will, ILL, cap. 17, which states that no labourer, 
artisan, &c., shall follow his trade or ealling, &c., on the Lord’s day. His 
worship regretted there were no other magistrates with him on the bench, 
but, on considering the act, he was of opinion that, as the Reverend Mr. 
Jones was not following his trade or calling on Sunday, his digging po- 
tatoes did notcome under the statute, and that he, therefore, was not guilty 
of a breach of the Sabbath. Head-constable: ** Your worship, the statute 
punishes those who follow certain amusements which‘are not their trade or calle 
ing, and your decision is that inasmuch as Mr. Jones is not a professional la- 
bourer, buta clergyman, he is not guilty of a violation of the law ; sotheclergy 
are once more above the law. The public will come to another conclusion. If 
the conduct of Mr. Jones on this occasion does not constitute an offence 
against the law, all those who have hitherto been tined for similar 
otfences must have been unjustly treated. When country people are sum- 
moned before the bench for working at their crops in the harvest season, 
they are invariably fined. However, it appears they are not clergymen.” 
Mr. Holmes: “I think people have as good a right to dig their potatoes on 
Sunday as they have to carry their water, and if people have oats fit for 
reaping I do not sce the harm in their doing so, I therefore dismiss this case 
without prejudice.” 

An explosion of gas occurred in the house of Lord Limerick on Thursday 
week. A Limerick gas company were engaged in carrying new pipes over 
the mansion. Nearly the whole was complete, but in connecting a branch 
pipe with the main some mismanagement ensued, and the lower om of the 
house soon filled with gas. Some one entered with a lighted candle, and an 
ensucd, Which shook the house from the base to the roof, 
No life was lost, but great damage was done. Lord Limerick had just re- 
moved from the library, the floor of which was torn up. Furniture and 
glass suffered, and even the windows of the nursery, the point removed the 
farthest from the explosion, were broken. 


explosion at once 


° . ° 
Foreign aud Calonial. 

SFranre.—The gathering at Biarritz has attracted much attention, but 
no authentic information has been published of the doings of the two 
potentates and the diplomatists assembled there. It is remarked that as 
soon as King Leopold arrived at the mansion prepared for him, the 
French Emperor drove to call on him, The Prince of Chimay received 
Napoleon at the bottom, and Leopold received him at the top of the 
stairease. Leopold bowed on secing his visitor, and Napoleon stepping 
forward, “‘took the King by the hand and shook it heartily.” They 
then retired into one of the rooms, and talked together for an hour anda 
half. Both monarchs left the house together and drove to the Villa 
ELugénie, where the King called upon the Empress. ‘The telegraph 
states that “ the result of the visit has been entirely suceessful.” Prince 
Richard Metternich has been to Biarritz. Count Cavour and the Duke 
of Malakoff were expected there, and gossip has two or three times sent 
Lord Cowley and Count Walewski to the same rendezvous. 

The reported arrangement discussed at Biarritz is this: Tuscany is to 
be handed over to the Count of Flanders, and Parma and Modena to the 
Archduke Maximillian—a report that strongly “ requires confirmation.” 

In connexion with this meeting an article in the Constitutionnel must 
be noticed. Itis on the Engtish alliance in relation to the Italian ques- 
tion. It is intended to explain away a report that misunderstandings 
exist betweeen London and Paris on the Italian question. ‘The writer 
says that a few months ago it was almost denied in England that there 
was an Italian question. The disinterestedness of France was dis- 
credited ; but now the gravity of the question is admitted, and France is 
reproached for not doingenough, Whose the fault? Without reverting 
to the “painful”? causes that made the Emperor stop, would England 
quietly have seen a rival naval power bombard the city of the Doges? 
If France took umbrage at the menacing attitude of Germany, and yet 
rejected war, it was not because she was weak. Never was she better 
organized. But the result of this heroic struggle would have upset the 
balance of power in Europe; a victory on cither side would have de- 
stroyed the balance; and the Emperor did not feel justified in playing 
such a stake, Ile respected the independence of Europe, The writer 
then refers to the preliminaries of Villafranca. 

‘* These preliminaries, it is objected, leave Italy in a position still more 
In a more precarious po- 
Lombardy, with her population and her riches, has just 
a new accession of strength and influence,—and is that 
Venetia, with a government, army, and national laws, is con- 
e? The confederation of 
taly is accepted in principle by Austria; her independence is henceforth 
proclaimed,—and is all this nothing ? However, itis only with extreme 
reserve that we wish to complain of these urgent objections of the new 
friends of Italy. ‘Theirsympathies come somewhat late, it is true; but the 
more exacting they are at the present moment, with the more reason may 
we be justified in supposing that they will not remain sterile in the future, 
England is of the opinion that we have not done enough; granted! Let 
her, then, help us to do the rest. But before we set to work together, let us 
come toa distinct understanding.’ A compliment is paid to Piedmont. 
She has won a glorious position ; she is the sword of Italy; she must be 
strong to defend, but not to absorb, ‘ France declared, and still declares, 
that she will neither forcibly interfere herself nor permit any one else to 
interfere in the Duchies, At the same time we would suggest that the 
votes of the annexationists, of which so much has been said, have not 
perhaps so much valve as is attributed to them. : ’ . 

“Florence, Parma, and Modena will submit with difficulty, in spite of 
what is said to the contrary, to become nothing more than the chief towns 
of akingdom, of which Turin would be the capital ; and the Princes who 
are expelled today would be, perhaps, regretted at some future time more or 
less near, Who can say whether the exiles of today would not on the 
morrow become the i pre sentatives of local independence ?”’ But this is 
not all. Would not Naples be jealous, and would not a quarrel between her 
and Piedmont render a federation impossible. _‘ Assuredly, England must 
be now counted in the number of those real friends, and this is what leads 


sition? What! 
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us to hope that, better informed, she will add her counsels to ours. United | published at two extremitics of France, absolutely word for word 


on the bank of the Pei-ho to chastise, arms in hand, a commoninjury, let 
then the two great Western Powers unite also their diplomatic efforts to 
overcome the lust difficulties of the Italian crisis, and bring, if requisite, to 
the conditions of peace, the modifications reconcileable with the interests 
and with the honour of the parties concerned. Thanks to such union, the 
Peninsula will be free from the Alps to the Adriatic.” 

By the side of this “coaxing’’ appeal to England as it has been 
termed, take the following extract from a letter from Vienna, September 
17, addressed to the Havas agency. 

“Tt is believed that the sovereigns of France and Austria are now agreed 
upon two essential points: to prevent by all the means in their power the 
proclamation of a collective republic in the Puchies, or of a separate re- 
public in any one of them, and to oppose their annexation to the Kingdom 
of Piedmont. oth these eventualities may be considered as positively out 
of the question, in consequence of the understanding to which we have 
alluded. Austria cannot but be most grateful for the important service 
which France has rendered her in this grave atfuir.”” 

The Opinione Netionale, commenting upon the above sinister intelli- 
gence, says : 

“The correspondent is right; Austria would indeed have reason to be 
grateful if France had made any such concessions to her, but we trust that 
the understanding between the two Powers does not involve any such con- 
clusion.” 

The French navy continues to attract attention. It is unquestionably 
undergoing further augmentation; but to what extent is a matter of 
some doubt. The Paris correspondent of the Times reports as follows — 

“There have lately been various reports in the newspapers concerning 
French navel armaments, frigates that were ordered to be built, and others 
that were to be blindées, or provided with the steel protective plating. 
Without examining how far these reports were consistent with the truth, 
exaggerations, or repetitions of each other, I will confine myself to in- 
formation that has reached me from purely French sources, and on which 
I cannot but rely. All the better if it should be proved that I am mis- 
informed, Iam assured that there are now building, or under orders to be 
built, in the French dockyards twenty ships-of-the-line, ten of the very 
largest size, the other ten of an inferior calibre. The Magenta, of which I 
the other day informed you that the keel had been laid down at Brest, and 
which will be the largest vessel in the French navy, is one of the former 
class, and is to have a companion ship, to be called the Solferino, The 
hulls of four of these vessels are nearly or quite completed; others are in 
various stages of forwardness; some are not yet commenced, but only 
planned or ordered; but it is estimated that the whole of them will as- 
suredly be completed (barring counter-ordcrs) within eighteen months from 
this time, All these ships are strictly vaisscaux de combat, fighting ships, 
steel-plated, and provided with iron beaks or prows. The vast establish- 
ment of Creuzot (forges, cannon foundries, and great iron-works), in the 
department of the Sadne et Loire, and that of Guerigny, in the department 
of the Ni¢vre, are hard at work, executing, I understand (especially the 
latter), immense orders for the blindage, or steel plates, and other ironwork 
required for this formidable flect, now in embryo, but which, owing to the 
rapid operations of modern science, will so soon be fit to take the sea.”” 

The reports current in France that some modification would take place 
in the press law have been refuted by the publication of two documents 
in the Monitexr. One an article in that paper, the other a circular from 
the Minister of the Interior to the Prefects. The paragraphin the Moni- 
teur is as follows— 

* Several journals have announced the approaching publication cf a 
decree modifying the legislation of 1852 on the press, This news is en- 
tirely unfounded. The press in France is free to discuss all the acts of the 
Government, and thus to enlighten public opinion, Certain journals, 

making themselves, unwittingly, the organs of hostile parties, demand a 
greater liberty, which would have no other end but to facilitate in them 
attacks against the Constitution and against the fundamental laws of social 
order. ‘The Government of the Emperor will not depart from a system 
which, leaving a sufliciently vast field to the spirit of discussion, of contro- 
versy, and of analysis, prevents the disastrous cfiects of falsehood, calumny, 
and error.” 

The circular of the Duke of Padua is an amplification of this para- 
graph; but it contains a curious thcory of the press well worth 
preserving. 

* The right of displaying and publishing their opinions, which belongs 
to all Frenchmen, is a conquest of 1789, which cannot be taken away from 
a people so enlightened as that of France ; but this right must not be con- 








| which a courier was immediately despatched to Turin.” 


the same. Of course the article must have issued from one factory. 
In some instances, at least, itis manifest that, asthe Duke of Padua says, 
“journals are collective agencies, organized within the state.” : 

Messicurs Blanqui and Boichot have arrived at Marscilles, stating 
their intention to avail themselves of the gencral amnesty. 

A struggle is going on in Morocco between rival pretenders to the 
crown. Some frontier tribes have taken advantage of the anarchy to at- 
tack the French outposts and fire the frontier villages. Gencral Ester. 
hazy has driven them within their border, 

Switierlank.— Some little life has been imparted to the members of 
the Zurich Conference. On Monday a French courier arrived in Zurich 
and immediately afterwards “ the Plenipotentiaries of France and Aus- 
tria held a conference lasting three hours.” ‘The next day, the Sar. 
dinian Minister had a consultation with M. de Bourqueney, “ after 
Advices re- 
ceived at Berne from Zurich “announce the arrival of a courier from 


| Vienna with instructions to draw up the instrument for the treaty of 








founded with the exercise of the liberty of the press by means of periodical | 


journals. Journals are collective agencies organized within the State, and 
they have under every régime been subjected to special regulations. Th 





State has then its rights and its duties as to exceptional measures of precau- | 


tion and surveillance for journals, and when it reserves to itself the power 


peace, and the documents for the cession of Lombardy to Sardinia. No 
allusion is made to the Duchies. It is hoped that the treaty of peace 
will be signed in a few days,” adds the reporter in the city of 
the Bear. 

3taly.—King Victor Emmanuel has gone on a tour in his Lombard 
province, visiting Pavia, Crema, Lodi, Cremona, and finally halting at 
Monza, where he will hunt, and receive a deputation from Bologna. 
This deputation, nominated by the National Assembly, is composed of 
Count Bentivoglio, Count Gazzadini, Marquis Tanari, Count Salvoni, 
M. Laderchi, M. Scarabelli, Vice-President, and M. Marescotti, Secretary 
to the National Assembly. They are to be received today. 

A telegram from Rome of the 17th states that the Pope has recovered 
from his late illness. The Papal Government has expressed its satisfac- 
tion with the article on Italian affairs published in the Moniteur of the 
9th instant. Conferences between Cardinal Antonelli and the French 
Ambassador continue to be held, It is said that the functions of the 
Council of State and the financial Consulta are to be extended. 

From Florence it is announced that the Government had, on the 19th, 
“notified to the Plenipotentiarics of the Grand Duke to evacuate the 
Palace within three days, and in case of noncompliance the property of 
the Grand Duke is to be sequestered.” 

The Venetians are so depressed, and so little inclined to seck amusce 
ment, that the sharcholders of the Fenice have resolved not to open that 
theatre this winter. The authorities are inclined to believe that 
the resolution taken by the shareholders is a political demonstration. 

Grrmany.—The Vienna Gazette of the 20th contained an Imperial 
decree raising the state of siege in Venice. However, * some slight re- 
gulations will continue provisionally in force for certain cases,”’ 

The South German Courts are not yet at rest. Baron von Beust, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Interior of Saxony, and Baron von 
Hiigel, Minister for Foreign Atfairs of Wurtemberg, arrived at Munich 
on the 20th, to hold conferences, it is supposed, with the Bavarian 
Minister for Forcign Affairs. 

At the close of an article on the Italian Duchies the National Gazette 
of Berlin thus appeals to the neutral Powers— 

** The neutral Powers now have to say whether they intend that France 
alone shall decide the fate of Italy, or whether they will take part in the 
creation of a new state of things, the old having become absolutely inad- 
missible. If they had been inclined to support legitimacy before every- 
thing, they ought to have taken their measures six months ago. Meanwhile, 
conquests have been made in Italy, and if at the close of the wars of the 
empire the Powers did not hesitate to make what territorial changes they 
thought necessary in Italy, they cannot refuse to acknowledge that the war 
of 1859 has moditied the situation. In satisfying the wishes of the Duchies, 
none of the neutral Powers would injure their own interests. By continuing 
to remain passive they would only serve those of France.” 

Hu55ia,—The capture of Schamyl is confirmed. The Invalide Russ 
publishes a supplement stating that, according to a verbal report of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Grabbe, a victorious assault had been made on Ghounib, 
and five cannons had been taken by the Russians. Sehamyl was taken 
prisoner, and his sons and family were captured or killed. The Russian 
loss did not exceed 100 men. The St. Petersburg Gazette publishes the 


| report made by Prince Bariatinski on the fall of Ghounib and the cap- 


of directly repressing their excesses by administrative interposition, it does | 


not restrict liberty of thought, but only employs a method of protecting 
the interests of society. The employment of this method of protection, which 
incontestably belongs to it, implies a spirit of great justice, moderation, and 
firmness. 1 wiil add that in the matter of administrative jurisdiction over 
the press, a due measure is especially necessary; and I cannot dwell too 
been upon this point. Because it is the will and the duty of Government 
not to let the principle of its authority be wexkened in its hands, it cannot 
therefore bring to bear upon liberty of discussion any restrictions except 
those which are enjoined by respect for the constitution, and by the interests 
of order, public morality, and religion. The Government will thus, far 
from imposing a servile approbation of its acts, always tolerate serious con- 
tradictions; it will allow the right of revision, not confounding it with 
systematic opposition and calculating malevolence, The Government ask 

no better than to have its authority enlightened by discussion, but it will 
never permit society to be troubled by guilty inciiemeuts and hostile 
passions.” 

The journals, and notably the Presse, have published pretty free eriti- 
cisms on this circular and the paragraph in the Mowttewr. “ If we spoke 
in the name of the Government,’ writes M. Peyrat, ‘we would not 
represent it as thus at the mercy of a few strokes of a pen; but that mis- 
sion is not ours, and the -Moniteur is the best judge of what it says and 
what it means to say.” 

The Jonrnal des Debats has an amusing article exposing a singular 
identity of criticism in two of its provincial contemporaries writing in 
the interest of the Government. The subject of their lucubration was the 
recent article of the Debats on the extension of the liberty of the press. 
That article was the subject of general comment, and, among others, the 
Indépendant dela Moselle and the Messager de Bayonne, the former at 
Metz, and the latter at Bayonne, published each, on the same day, re- 
marks on the article of the Debats. M. Prevost Paradol is struck at 
finding the articles of his two provincial cotemporarics, simultaneously 


ture of Schamyl. It adds these remarks— 

*“Schamyl, who is now sixty-two years of age, was born in the Aoul of 
Himry, on the Koissobou territory, where his predecessor, Ghazi- 
Mouhammed or Kasi-Moullah was also born, and fell when the fortress was 
taken on the 18th of October, 1832. It is needless to point out the im- 
portance of the victory which has placed in the hands of Prince Bariatinski 
the last bulwark behind which the power of the Imaum of the Caucasus 
found a refuge. The detailed report of these events will shortly, doubtless, 
enable us to form an exact appreciation of the material and moral result 
which the capture of Schamyl will have caused among the native popula- 
tions,” 

i. , . . 

Hallan¥.—The King of Holland opened the Legislative Session of 
the Chambers of his kingdom on the 19th September. The Royal 
Speech, after stating that the Government of his Majesty entertains the 
most friendly relations with ell countries, is exclusively oceupied with 
internal questions of improvement. Among the projects announced the 
most important is the construction of a line of railways throughout the 
country, and of a new canal from Amsterdam to tlie sea. The execution 
of these great works would render it necessary to observe prudence in 











| employing the considerable excess over the expcnses of the state, and 








would not admit of any reduction of taxes. The sinking-fund would 
continue to act. The project of law for the emancipation of the slaves 
in the Dutch West Indian colonies not having been adopted last session, 
a modified project would be presented to the Chambers, 

Tuarkey.—aA telegram direct from Constantinople, whither the electric 
wire now extends, and bearing date September 18, shows that the Sultan 
has been in some peril. 

“* A conspiracy to assassinate the Sultan has been discovered. Two hun- 
dred persons have been arrested here; among them Djafer Dem, Pasha of 
Albania, who was apparently the chief. Some of the troops are suspected 
of participation. The affair originated with a fanatical party.” 

Another telegram, dated the 19th, reports that ‘‘a special tribunal has 
been created to try the forty or fifty persons, principally Circassians an 
Kurds, who were arrested ona charge of seditiously conspiring together. 
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Each moment’s information tends to deprive the senseless scheme of these | 
men of its gravity, as it had no ramification ; and, so far as has been as- 
certained, no other persons than those now under arrest are implicated,” 


4nhia.—The Bombay mail with advices to the 20th August arrived | 
on Wednesday. The actual news affecting India is scanty, the papers | 
being much occupied with Chinese affairs. From them we learn that 
Mr. Bruce had applied to the Governor-General for troops, and the 
journals ask where they are to come from, since 10,000 soldiers have just 
accepted their discharge ? The force in India they say is inadequate to 
its requirements, and they suggest no means of furnishing a contingent 
for China. . . 

The’ rebels in the north of Oude fronticr continued to be opposed. 
2cbel leaders were falling into our hands, and as usual the papers are 
enraged at what they call the clemency of a Government which does 
not take life. 

A memorial to Lord Stanley from a Native Association in Madras, 
praying fer complete neutrality on the part of the Government in reli- 
gious matters, with minutes thereon from Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
other officers, has been published. Sir Charles, and Mr. Arbuthnot, the 
director of public instruction, strongly back the prayer of the memorial, 
while the ncuatie Walter Elliot sees in it only the expiring ery of a 
party which dreads innovations. Sir Charles Trevelyan, however, ex- 
pressly states that “the document ought in its main scope and tend ney 
to be aceepted as a genuine expression of the native mind.” 

A Bill had been introduced into the Legislative Council to tax all 
professions and trades in India; cultivators of land to be exempted. 
The Special Disarming Act passed during the mutiny is to become per- 
manent. The House of Delhi has been deprived cf all titular distine 
tions and privileges for ever. 

The French admiral commanding in Cochin Clina has concluded a 
treaty with the Anamese, and will probably start with his fleet to China. 


Guited States.—The City of Washington arsived at Liverpool on 
Thursday with advices from New York to the 10th September, 

A “difficulty ” of long standing but hitherto of little prominence had 
arisen in the North-West. American troops, under the orders of General 
Ilarney, had oceupied the Island of San Juan which lies between Van- 
couver’s Island and the main; and issued the following order. 

* Military Post, San Juan Island, W. T., July 27. 

“1. In compliance with orders and instructions trom the General Com- 
manding, a military post will be established on this island, on whatever site 
the con.manding officer may select, 

“9. All the inhabitants of the island are requested to report at once to 
the commanding officer, in case of any incursion of the northern Indians, 
so that he may take such steps as he may deem necessary to prevent any 
future occurrence of the same. 

“3. This being United States territory, no laws other than those of the 
United States, nor Courts except such as are held by virtue of said laws, 
will be recognized or allowed in this island. 
** By order of Captain Pickry. 

“James W. Forsyth, Second Lieutenant 9th Infantry, Post Adjutant.” 

Mr. Douglas, Governor of Vancouver's Island, had thereupon forwarded 
an address to the Legislature of the colony in which he described the act 
as discourteous and unwarrantable, and, assuming that it had been done 
without the authority of the federal government, he informed the Legis- 
lature that the officers of her Majesty's ships had been directed to land a 
force on the island to protect the lives and property of British subjects 
and maintain the honour and dignity of the Queen, but to do nothing that 
might unnecessarily involve the suspension of the amicable relations sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and the United Stat He says— 

“Though the right of Great Britain to all the islands situated to the 
westward of Vancouver or Rosario Straits is to our minds clearly established 
by the first article of the treaty of 1816, and though those islands have, 
since the foundation of this colony, been considered as a dependency of 
Vancouver's Island, it is well known to you, gentlemen, that out of respect 
to the construction that has been put upon that treaty by the Government 
of the United States, we have abstained from exercising exclusive sove- 
reignty over them. Convinced that any assumption on cither side of 
exclusive right to the disputed territory would simply be a fruitless and 
mischievous waste of energy, neither detracting from nor adding force to 
the claims of either nation, wise and considerate policy enjoins upon us the 
part of leaving so important a national question for settlement by the | 
oe authorities, and of avoiding complications forcign to the views and 
wishes of, and probably embarrassing te, both Governments,” 

Report says that the Americans had refused to permit our soldiers to 
land and had reinforced their post. It is added that blood had been 
shed, but this is not believed. 

The contest arises out of an ambiguous word in the treaty, and the 
nature of it is explained in the following extract from a report made last 
year by Mr. Nugent, American Commissioner at Fraser River. 

“The treaty of June 14, 1846, stipulates as follows :—‘ Article 1. From 
the point of the 49th parallel of north latitude, where the boundary laid 
down in existing treaties and conventions between Great Britain and the 
United States terminates, the line of boundary between the territories of 
her Britannic Majesty and those of the United States shall be continued 
westward along the 49th parallel of north latitude to the middle of the 
channel which separates the continent from Vancouver's Island, and thence 
southerly through the middle of the said channel and of Fuca Straits to the 
Pacitie Ccean. Provided, however, that the navigation of the said channel 
and straits south of the 49th parallel of north latitude remain fiee and open 
to both parties.’ There are ¢wo channels between the continent and Van- 
couver’s Island, both leading out into the Straits of Fuca—the Strait of 

kosario, a narrow channel nearest the mainland, and the Canal de Haro, 
which, besides being the beaten track, is much wider, has greater average 
depth of water, and is nearer to Vancouver's Island. It is claimed on the 
part of Great Britain that the Strait of Rosario, being the channel nearest 
the mainland, is that contemplated by the treaty; but a very slight con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which the line was run, as well as of 
the wording of the article above quoted, will show that this position is 
wholly untenable. In the first place, the only reason why the boundary 
line was caused to deflect from the 49th parallel before it reached the Pacific 
Ocean was to avoid the southern end of Vancouver's Island, on which there 
was then a British settlement. The intendment of the article was merely 
to save Great Britain the Island of Vancouver, and consequently the nearest 
channel to Vancouver was undoubtedly that through the middle of which the 
treaty contemplated the line shouldrun. Again, the islands bordering on 
the continent belong to the continent, unless otherwise stipulated; but 
there is no stipulation except as to Vancouver's Island, neither was there any 
reason existing at that time why there should be,jas none of the islands 
in dispute were then occupied by subjects of Great Britain.” 


























| ment, 


The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald says that 
“General Harney sent troops to San Juan to protect the white settlers 
from the savages, who were committing most atrocious murders. No- 


| thing inimical to the British Government was intended by such a move- 


The jealousy of Governor Douglass was needlessly excited.” At 
San Juan there were three British and four American men-of-war. 


Piseellaneans. 


The Cabinet Council held last Saturday was attended by the following 
Ministers—Lord Palmerston, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, the Duke of New- 
castle, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir Charles Wood, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Duke of Somerset, Sir George Grey, the Earl of Elgin, 
Mr. T. Milner Gibson, and Mr. E. Cardwell. 

Lord Clyde retires from the command of the Indian Army at the close 
of this year. He will be suceceded by General Sir Hugh Rose, who 
recently acquired distinction in suppressing the rebellion in Central India. 
General Mansfield will be appointed Commancer-in-Chicf of the Bombay 
Army.— Daily News, 


From a letter read before the British Association, written by Dr, Kirk, 
and dated September 22, and October 5, 1858, we learn something of the 
progress of the Livingstone expedition. The expedition was still in the 
Delta. A war between some tribes and the Portuguese had somewhat 
obstructed their operations. The bar of the river and the shallowness of 
its channel had presented difficulties. But on the whole the expedition 
seems to be getting on pretty well, and they all hoped soon to reach 
Tcte, and clear the Delta before the unhealthy season, Up to the dth 
there had been but litdle sickness, 

We have to record an act of munificence and public spirit of a kind 
not unfrequent in the course of the last great war, but wluch has seldom 
been repeated in the memory of this gencration, Mr, Clicales Morrison, 


| of the firm of Morrison, Diilon, and Co., has offered to equip a large 


or the Scottish 


body of young men in his employ for the London Lith 
lo serve as an 


Volunteer Corps at his own charge. An act so worthy 
example should not pass without honourable mention,—J/aily News, 

A letter from a correspondent to the Times, who signs himsel! 
“ Looker-on,”’ explains the late attempt to * bull”’ the tallow-market by 
a gigantic operation 

**Soon after the close of the navigation last year, contracts began, as 
usual, to be made for tallow to be delivered the following year on the cus 
tomary term of * August delivery,’ with hand money, or all money in ad- 
vance, Prices, however, appearing higher than were justitied by cireum- 
stances, many foreign export houses of Une place gave way to the temptation 
of selling uncovered, or in blank, hoping before the period of delivery to 
cover themselves at more advantageous rates, and one and all allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into the vortex before their attention was directed to the 


| principal buyer of all their ‘ paper tallow,’ as we may term it—an unim- 


portant personage, a common lwussian, by name Kjenkow, @ man worth, 
perhaps, 30,000 or 40,000 s.rs, (about 6000/.). The notion appeared ri- 
diculous. What! that fellow buying at such high rates, he must be mad! 
Some now refused to sell to him, others did not care, Soon it was whispered 
that there was something more in the background, and that Rjenkow 
was supported by immense capitalists, who had the full intention of 


buying up all they could get and } lding it. Rumour gradually merge 
into certainty, a company had been formed in Moscow and here, supported 
by considerable (some said unlimited) eapital, for the express purpose of 


nt, and our 





monopolizing the market. Kjenkow was their tool and ag 
fiiends the sellers in blank, or * bears’ (as the conventional appellation is), 
i see the * bull,’ whom they sO «le pise d, with 
all their contracts in his clutches; the alarm spread, and brought sleepless 
nights and eareworn faces. But better make sure of a certein loss at pre- 
sent than have an unlimited one in prospect, and on this argument many 
of the * bears’ acted, with the exception of some bolder spirits, who pre- 
ferred awaiting the issuc, and meeting the day of execution, August 31, 
with an unshrinking front. It is painful to know that many really steady 
and first-rate houses have been players in the game, but 1 will net mention 
names. Suttice it, that the cash-box of each feels the wounds so recently 

1 teaches its possessor a lesson which it may be hoped will never 


inflicted, and 
be forgotten. Let us pass on to August. Two grand problems are to be 


by degrees opened their eyes to 





| solved, * Will the * bull”’ be able to pay for and receive the 45,000 casks he 


has bought ?’ and, when he has paid for them, ‘What will he do with 
them?’ ‘To the superficial observer things have been going on much as 
usual till now. ‘The same quantity of tallow, or even more, has been 
shipped off during June and July, notwithstanding the high prices. How 
this came to pass is best known to the shippers themselves; probably they 
had sold beforehand in London, and were assisted by low freights and 
exchange. It has, however, kept the Londoners pretty quict, by making 
them think that after all the tallow would come over as usual, and thus ad- 
mirably answered the purpose of the speculator, by enabling him to buy 
7 s here, and strengthen himself in this manner 
on both sides of the water, But it is August now, and the speculators are 
going to work in good earnest. Prices have gone too high to admit of ex- 
portation, the only buyers are needy * bears,’ and Rjenkow has coolly ware- 
housed 15,000 to 20,000 casks of tallow, which he threatens to keep here for 
no other purpose than to maintain unnaturally high prices abroad and at 
home. At the same time by insuring them against fire and depositing the 
policies with the Commercial bank he gets cash advances of about 60 per 
cent. of the value, which answers every purpose of an actual sale, while 


These proceedings, however, 
it seems cannot be continued, the insurance companies having all refused to 
take any more of the same risk. Rjenkow has ‘ settled’ about 10,000 casks 
—that is, by receiving payment of the differences instead of the actual 
tallow. Still the greater part of his purchases remain to be disposed of, 
At this juncture a new and unexpected actor steps on the stage, 
being no other than the house of Stieglitz and Co. (a firm whose 
commercial standing and character is so high that any comment 
of mine is unnecessary), and buys some 10,000 or 15,000 casks at a 
blow. Let us keep in mind that Stieglitz and Co, are not in the habit of 
doing regular business in tallow, and could therefore have no previous sales 
to cover, and look at the price he pays—viz., 58 silver roubles per berkz., 
which at the exchange of 35d., and taking charges very moderately, costs 
upwards of 62/. per ton in London, while the price there rules at present 
from 56/, to 57/. Now, this transaction does not appear very businesslike. 
Supposing things to remain as they are, Stieglitz and Co, incur a loss of 
20,0007. to 30,000/, for the sake of lending a helping hand to what is at best 
a most illegitimate undertaking. We might have ventured to hint it was a 
consignment, had not the brekers readily shown us their notes in proof of it 
being a bona fide purchase, and as such we must therefore receive it. No 
one for a moment will suppose that Baron Stieglitz intends to throw away 


paper tallow there as well a 


giving him the entire command of the tallow, 
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30,0007. The inference, therefore, to be drawn is, that he has presumption 
amounting to certainty that prices in London are to go considerably beyond 
60/. ; nor does this appear to be at all unreasonable, for it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to suppose that on making the purchase the buyer 
received the assurance that the 15,000 to 20,000 casks already laid up in 
store here should, coute qui coute, be positively kept back and not shipped. 
The whole supply expected this season will hardly exceed 105,000 casks, so 
that not more than 85,000 casks would be shipped—a decidedly inadequate 
exportation.” 

The semi-successful voyage of the Great Eastern was coincident with the 
death of its projector—Mr. Isambard Kingdom Lrunel. That gentleman 
was on the 5th carried from the big ship to his house in Westminster in a 
state of paralysis from which he never recovered. Ie died on the 15th, in 
the 53d year of his age. Mr. Brunel was the son of the constructor of the 
Thames Tunnel. His name is associated with many great works—the 
steam-ships Great Western, Great Britain, and Great Eastern; the Great | 
Western Railway and its branches, the bridge over the Tamar on the Corn- 
wall railway, the bridge over the Wye at Chepstow, and the Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge being his most remarkable works in that department. 

Dr. Nichol, professor of anatomy in the Glasgow University, died on 
Monday afternoon from congestion of the brain. Lis last public appearance | 
was on the 27th of May, in the City fall, Glasgow, when he acted as chair- | 
man for M. Kossuth. The professor was born in 1804. His father was a 
bookselicr in Montrose, and Me Nichol’s tirst venture in life was as school- 
master of Dun, in the neighbourhood of that town, when he was only six- | 
teen years of age. He afterwards studied for the church, and was duly 
licensed as a preacher. Literature and science, however, soon diverted him 
into a course more suitable to his faculties. Having obtained a professor- 
ship from Lord Metbourne’s ministry, he distinguished himself by his 
various popular works on astronomy, * The Architecture of the Heavens,” | 
**The Solar System,” ‘The Planetary System,” ** The Planet Neptune,” 
&e.; and by his lectures on the same class of subjects, he was the first to 
make the publie familiar with what is called the ** Nebular Hypothesis.” | 

Colone] Thomas Wildman, a distinguished Peninsular and Waterloo | 
officer, but better known to a new generation as the courteous proprietor of 
Newstead Abbey, died on ‘Tuesday. 

Sir James Stephen, formerly Under-Seeretary for the Colonies, and Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at the University of Cambridge, died on the Lith 
of September, at Coblentz, in the 71st year of his age. Educated at Cam- 
bridge he became a Chancery barrister in 1812, and in 1813 he became first | 
counsel to the Colonial Department, then counsel to that department and 
the Board of Trade; next Assistant and finally Under-Secretary to the 
Colonial Oiliee. He quitted the service in 1847, with the dignity of K.C.B., 
and in 1549 he was appointed Professor of Modern Listory at Cambridge, in 
succession to Mr. William Smyth. 

A melancholy accident occurred a few days ago to M. Dufourmantelle, a 
lithographic aitist of some eminence. He was conversing with a friend, when, 
in a moment of inattention, he placed a small bit of sealing-wax, which he 
had in his hand, into his mouth, and it got into his threat. The violent 
exertion which he used to get rid of the obstruction caused him to break a | 
bloodvesse!, which caused his death after some hours’ sutiering. 

Mr. George Griswold, of New York, many years largely engaged in the | 
shipping trade with this country, had died aged eighty-twe. 











, 


Prince Czartoriskia and the Princess Czartoriski, eldest daughter of Queen 
Christina, have arrived at Biarritz. 

Signor Verdi has left Turin to pay a visit to Count Cavour, who is a 
sent at Leri, in the province of Vereclli. 

The Tuscan Government has, by a decree of the 15th, raised Major- 
General Garibaldi to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

The Arenir of Nice says that the Duke and Duchess of Malakoif are cx- 
pected to arrive there next month to remain part of the winter season, 

Among the fashionable arrivals at the Clarendon Lotel in this city we are 
please d to record that of the Honourable Grantley Berkeley, the celebrated 
English hunter and sportsman, This gentleman has visited the United 
States for two purposes, which may yet be called one, secing how inti- 
mately they are connected. His first design is to proceed to the West 
to hunt the elk, the antelope, the buffalo, and the other animals which 
hold undisputed possession of our extensive prairies and forests, Lor 
this purpose he has brought his hounds, and he intends to enter with 
spirit into the sport, so that he might find abundant material for his 
* adventures,” which he proposes to send to the £u/d/, the sporting 
paper of the English metropolis. Ilis next intention is to visit all the 





















Western farms and plantations, and to witness the operations carried on 
upon them in regard to the eare and rearing of stock, There ean be no 
doubt the honourable gentleman will meet with a warm and generous re- 
ception from the true-hearted and sturdy sons of the West, who will gain 
great deal of information from him coneerning English sports, in all the 
branches of which he is so proficient ; while on his part he will not fail to 
gather some useful practical lessons from the hardy American sportsinen of 
that beautiful country. Let the Western sportsmen brighten their ritles 
and keep their powder dry, for the hunt will soon begin.— New Lord 
Herald, 

All the mammis and bonnes in Paris are in a state of considerable excite- 


ment. A little child has been abstracted from its nurse whilst airing in the 
garden of the ‘Tuileries. The son of one of the Judges of the ‘Tribunal of 
the Seine, aged two months, was carried ot! by a female of about tweity 
years of age, under the pretence of taking care of it whilst the nurse teok a 
letter to the Rue de la Paix. Ten thousand franes are offered by the 
agonized fatier to whomseever brings back the child 














ife and sound. The 
police are actively employed in the search, and the telegraph has announced 
the cireumstance inevery town of France, ‘The female who carried off the 
child evidently belonged to the higher class of society, and by her seemin 
fondness for the child had won the heart of the poor woman to whose care 
it was entrusted.—J/ sf, 

Frederick M. White thus writes to the Z¥ics, touching the late deten- 
tion of his sister. ‘* As various correspondents have circulated details, more 
amusing than accurate, respecting my sister, Madame Mario, allow me to 
state that she and her husband are now safe in Switzerland. Before they 
left Bologna the Governor, M. Cipriani, apologized, privately, for their 
having been imprisoned, and for ordcring them to leave Central Italy, justi- 
fying these steps as measures of precaution rendered necessary by the pecu- 
har exigencies of the time, but he acquitted them entirely of any revolu- 
tionary designs.” 








“TD. Mackenzie ’’ describes, in the Zines, the appearance of waterspouts 
in Corfu Bay on the 6th September. ‘ The first was remarkable both for 
its magnitude and duration; it travelled in a direction from 8.W. to N.E., 
an opposite current of air in the upper regions giving it the form of a cres- 
cent, while the suctive force of the vortex caused the sea to boil up in white 





— 


' on the accuracy of which we believe our readers may rely. W 


spray and foam, the noise of the agitated water resembling the sound of g 
waterfall. The eolour of the revolving column was that of a light gray 
misty vapour, the lower part almost trans) t, which rendered the gs. 
cending and descending aqueous vapour distinctly visible. The cireular 
rapidity was sometimes so great as to be scarcely perceptible, while the 
white misty-like vapour spurted from the revolving-tube like watery 
yarticles from a grind-stone. After travelling about fifteen or twenty miles 
in as many minutes it dissolved by breaking in the centre, the lower part being 
dispersed by the current and the other drawn up into the cloud. 
The second was formed from the same cloud and travelled in a similar dj. 
rection, but its onward progress was arrested when nearly abreast of the 
citadel, by the wind — veering to N.E, Here it remained in « per. 
pendicular line almost stationary, still retaining its circular motion for 
about twenty minutes, and with the exception of the crescent form had all 
the appearance of the former one. It broke twice in the middle and as often 
re-formed, and finally dissolved like the other.” ‘There was a third the 
lower end of which did not reach the water. During the period of their 
appearance “large masses of white cloud in the upper strata seemed to by 









































motionless, while the lower clouds were revolving in a contrary direction to j 
| the current prevailing below. ... The moming had been squally, q 

thunderstorm and heavy rain having swept over the island. The water- 

spouts were followed by continuous rolling thunder, forked lightning, and 

rain cn the opposite coast until late in the night, but the clouds cleared 

away from the island, which may account for the barometer having iullen 

one-tenth only,” 

Dr, Edmund Davy, Professor of Agriculture and Agricultural Chcnist 
to the Royal Dublin Society, has made some startling statemenits, cons: 
the result of his experiments as to the presence of arsenie in ero} 
states positively that arsenic asit exists in different artificial manures : 
as the superphosphate) will be taken up by plants growing where those 
manures had been applied! He found this to be the case with cabbages ; 
and turnips taken from fields in which superphosphate lad been used gaye 
the most unmistakeable evidence of having been arseniated. The facts thus 
collected appear to Dr. Davy to have some important bearings, for ‘* though 
the quantity of arsenic which occurs in such manures is not large when 
compared with their other constituents, and the proportion of that sub- 
stance which is thus added to the soil must be still small, still plants may : 

| during their growth, as in the case of the alkaline and earthy salts, take : 
up a considerable quantity of this substance, though its proportion in the 
soil may be but very small, Further, as arsenic is well kuown to be an 
accumulating poison, by the continued use of vegetables containing even 
minute proportion of arsenic, that substance may collect in the s)stem 
till its amount may exercise an injurious effect on the health of man cud 
animals,” 

A deeree has been published abolishing slavery in the Island I Java : 
from the Ist October, 

The schooner Jenny Lind, Captain Toogood, from Marseilles to Lynn 
put into Lagos Bay, Portugal, on the Ist of September, through strcss of 
weather, and reports that, in coming through the Gut ef Gibraltar, fourtcen 
days ago, and while passing Tarifa, she was tired into by the Spaniards ; the 

| shot struck the starboard gangway rail, went through both boats, and curried 
away the port rail, Fortunately no lives were lost. 

The mail-packet Express, on her voyage from Jersey to Weymouth, at- 
tempted a “short eut”’ and struck on a rock, As she was built in compart 
ments, her engines were not injured, and she was run ashore in St. Bre "s 
Bay. All the passengers were saved except three, who showed too great an 

erness to get into a boat and were drowned. Mr. Mabb, the chief mate, 
is supposed to be responsible for the aceident, as he took the ship on an 
unusual course. The mails were saved, except those intended for 
Guernscy. 

The Boston Journal reports the capture of Dr. Humphreys, late ot 
Cheltenham, the man who absconded with the wife of one gentler nd 
the property of others. Humphreys was traced from Canada to Massa hus- 
sets, and finally caught in Boston, 

Madame Lenglé, the wife of the Prefect of the Meurthe, was bunt t 
death the other day at Naney. A spark tlew out of the drawin: ! / 
and ignited her dress while she was sitting at a table, writing a ke hie 
prefect was absent at the time of the s id aceide nt. dle was sent v 
telegraph, but only arrived in time to see his wife a corpse. 

At the General Post Office there is 2 letter from Magenta addre-sed 
** Sienor Dearest Brother, London.” It need hardly be said that 
thorities have not succeeded in delivering it. 

A M. Delave, excited by the feats ef Blondin, has bee 
Genesee fulis on a rope. During the performance a man % il ! 
river and was killed. 
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found to contam lm 


[The letter of our Paris correspondent will be 
formation of great interest in connexion with the gathering at Diariitz 
this statement— | 

“There has been no important movement in politics since I last wrote 
to you; arumour, emanating I believe from a good source, and whi 
has produced a favourable effect on the Bourse, leads us to expect an 
amicable settlement of the Italian question. It appears that the Emperor 
accepts the plan of the King of the Belgians; which is, to give the for- 


+ 


tresses of Peschiera and Mantua, and the States of Parma and Modena, to 





Sardinia, to reinstate the House of Lorraine in Tuscany, and to rester 
the Legation to the Pope after introducing a variety of necessary reforms: 
Very few people can divine the real intentions of his Imperial Majesty, 
but it is believed in the highest quarters that he docs not desire to obtai 
Tuscany for his cousin; nor is there any foundation for the report, w hich 
has circulated lately, that the Count de Flanders is to be put forward as 
a candidate. It is also confidently expected that the first part of the 
Treaty of Zurich,which concerns the cession of Lombardy, will be signed 
in the course of next week. I have just heard on the best authority that 
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included in the arrangement I have communicated to you is the stipula- 
tion that Venetia shall have a Government, Institutions, and Army of its 


own under the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, with the title of Grand 
Duke of Venctia: this stipulation has the concurrence of Austria. A 
Congress is also to be held at Brussels, of which King Leopold is to be 
the President. The Bourse is very firm, 

The remainder of our correspondent’s letter refers to many topics of 

ont interest in Franec. 
"Seeuer iph has been going the round of the newspapers that the Em- 
peror of Austria is to be — at Compiégne ; nothing is known in the 
iehest quarters of any such visit, 

a rest notice in the Mouitexr on the liberty of the press has destroyed 
the faint hopes that a few papers have ventured to nurse on that subject. 
It is distinctly laid down that the present regulations are indissolubly bound 
up with the present forma of Government; so that as long as the present 
Government lasts, no change may be expected, — The Jicbats remarks that 
the public is inditterent to the freedom of speaking and writing ; the Con- 
stitutionnel goes further and thinks that the public is even hostile to such 
liberty, owing to the excesses of which the press was guilty under Louis 
Philippe; while the /’resse states boldly that it is insulting to the intelli- 
sence and dignity of the educated public to hold and express such an opinion, 
and is astonished at the forbearance with which people accept daily either 
nauseous flattery or meaningless pl ititudes, It is wished that the journals 
should be amenable only to the Law Courts instead of the Executive. Now 
it is as if Sir G. C. Lewis had the power of suspending the 7iies, should he 
consider any article injurious to the public interests. 

“Never was there known such stagnation in commercial and financial 
affairs as during this month. However, there has been much more anima- 
tion at the Bourse during the last two days; and it is generally believ: 
that the corner is turned and we are about to enter upon a period of activity 
and life. 

“A curious 
a bench in the 
a well-dressed lady cam 
arrived from the country, 
it herself of a purchase 


nurse to go and feteh it, whil 


circumstance occurred here last Monday : a nurse was seated on 
garden of the Tuileries, dandling a two-months’ child, when 

1¢ up, and representing herself to be an aunt, just 
lavished caresses on the tender infant; she then 
he had left in a shop in the Rue de Rivoli, 
le she heid the child; when the 
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unsuspecting nurse came back from her errand, neither lady no child was to 
be seen; t larm was given; the police w set to work ; but it was only 
last night (Wednesday) that the tather found his child at the town of Or- 


leans; the woman was at the same time arrested. The motive for such an 












abdu is still unknown, The poor father, M. Hua, a Judge, had been 
married only twelve months, and this was his first child. 

* Tho vanity of Frenchmen is proverbial; and thatof M. Alexandre Dumas 
senior is thought to be bevend the average, mulatto though he be, So de- 
vel l le of | character that it has been said that, in order to 
maki peo b ‘ ro groom, he would get up 
behind his bea ht a yacht, and the fact is 
thus heralded forth s: * The Monte Christo, the 

_ 


port of Cette. It 
yra, as a Greek inserip- 
» to Paris to be fitted up, 
“l to decorate the cabins. The 
1 » captain, all Greeks. They have 
with them nal im f surpassing richness, to be donned by them 
when they make their triumphal entrance amidst the gaze of the wonder- 
stricken I’ar 1 betook himself first to Marseilles, with th 
intention of ascending the Rly i that the locks 
tral Canal were not suf und to Cette, think- 


pleasure yacht of M. 
1s a pretty 
tion on the stern infor 
where the most emi 

crew consisis of six sailor 


s tos 











he foun 
He then went 


but on the Cen- 













































ing to sail up the Southern Canal as far as Bordeaux ; he would then hia 
put to sea ail ascended t1 Seine as far as Paris. But the vessel had 
only to be dismasted | to be lightened of part of its ballast, to dimin 
its draug):t of water; was then found, however, that it would be too high 
out of the water to pass unde: veral of the bridges on the Canal. So that 
after all the little cut il! in all probability have to go round by th 
Straits of Gibraltar. A i as the yacht has been painted and decorats 
at Paris, M. Dumas ux to make a cruise in the Mediterranean, u- 
mencin h Corsiex, Moute Christo, Sicily, the ts of Italy, and tl 
Ionian J 

Tl / \ 1 tis t yvernmen 

p th rth B n tl Lin 
aoe “war ; 
Y fl il E l l 
t iit rnment, deel 
? ’ ( man 
means of y li wnts in the harbour and na ! 

Al m Lanover of the 17th gives a not inappropriat 
this foolish peech. It 

** The King and th yal family, who wer have returned to Norderney 
last night, did not arrive until eleven o'clock the next morning, in con- 
sequence of the steamboat on which they had embarked having remained for 
the twel ws stuck fast on Em.” 

This | lent, w ol hould be a 1 
even tot. u Du 19 Su led Eri i 
Cumberland on th 

An Trish notabl ind am sn ti - 
serts in the Dublin ‘*it is the intention of the present Go- 
vernment to endeavour t iside the contract with the Lever Company 
for the veyan {1 in mails through Irelar ud tI 
is to be made next sessi vil ment, by means of the reapp ae 
of the Comunittee on Packet ¢ itracts, of which Mr. Cobden was chair- 
man.” The Frecuian's J al and the G have expressed their di 
belief in this odd statement, and we hav l reason to believe that i 
is unfounded. Indeed, one does not see he design imputed » th 
Government could be carried out. The rational solution of tl! 
oddity is that the r wen circulated for the express pur of 





drawing forth a contradiction. 

An Edinburgh correspondent has been polite enough to send us som 
extracts from the Ldinhurgh Courant, intended to enlighten us on * the 
other side” of the Annuity-tax, which he says we have overlooked. We 
are obliged to him, but may remind him that we have not overlooked any 
side of the question. Tc arguments of our contemporary have been 
quite familiar to us for m my years, since they have been used to prop 
nh a great variety of abuses analagous to the Annuity-tax, and their 
fallacy has been exposed over and over again, 
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; to 1 is required, Metal can be employed in the same way. 


| settled, the pure hases up to the pre 


KEW GARDENS, 

Next Friday, the 30th instant, will be the last day this year of the Royal 
Palace Pleasure Grounds and New Arboretum being open to the publis, as 
they close for the season on that day. These extensive and mazniticent 
Gardens are now in all their autumnal beauty and splendour ; the foliage of 
the immense variety of plants, shrubs, and trees, from the great diversity 
of tints and shades of po displayed by each separate group or clump, 18 
beautiful beyond description, forcibly reminding visitors of the exquisite 
grandeur and beauty of the woods and forests of North America during the 
fall of the leaf or Indian summer of that locality. 

All the Conservatories, the Palm Louse, and the two Museums in the 
Botanical Gardens, close at six o'clock. The Gardens at half-past six. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Faipay Arrernoon. 

The Consol Market has fluctuated during the week between 95) 95) and 
95} Business, though probably rather more active than Jast week, still 
continues extremely limited, the only feature cach day being the purchases 
of the Government Broker, whese investments are now reduced to 60002. 
Upon the whole the market has assumed greater tirmness of tone, and the 
preponderance of speculation transactions has been in an upware direction 
fhe result of the meeting at Biarritz is awaited somewhat anxiously but 
not uneasily: this fact, with Chinese affairs, for the time searcely thought 
of, and continuous arrivals of gold from Australia and elsewhere, have kept 
the market undisturbed if not in a healthy condition. The demand for 
accommodation en moderate, and in the Stock Exchange money on 
Government Securities has been obtainable at very easy rates, Coins ls at 
the commencement of business were 95$ 955; but upon its becoming known 
that the Indian telegram brought us fresh news of an adverse character, 
the market suddenly jumped up | per cent, and closed 953 since whick 
time the price has daily varied ut 4 per cent—leaving off this afternoon 
dull, at 952 buyers. New and Reduced Stock shut. The New Indian Loan 
is engaging some attention today from the near approach of the settling, 
which is tixed for the 26th. The price has fluctuated about § per cent, and 
leaves off 1004 100} for the paid ock, and 1003 1002 for the serip. 

The Foreigu Market has | supported, and most Stocks have been 
in demand ; the greatest alter m taking place in Mexican, which Stock 
has risen about 2 per cent, It is thought that the long-standing claims of 
the Bondholders are likely to ered, and negotiations are pending 
for the sale of a large amount of Chureh property, and it is ¢ xpected a larg 
sum of money will in consequence | wusmitted to this eountry for 
benefit of the Bondholders ; there is, wever, as yet nothing dk 
ulative, 
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Stock, after declining } per cent, h si recovered, and is now for the 
Old Six per Cents, 85, and the Ne 69 70, the Four per Cent guaranteed, 
102 103; Portuguese, 46 47 ; 1 Spanis per Cents, 4647; | 





Ayres, 77 79; Ditto, Three per Cents 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, { 
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ps . ' 4 oars . ‘ 
Ditto, Uribarren, 82 83; Ditto, Dollar nds, 7880. Grenada As 
with Peruvian Stocks have lx sought for, particularly the Uril 
Mexican at the ec! is 231 255; Venezuela / 


the Three per Cents. 





28 25); Chilian Four-and-a-! Ditto, Three per Cents, 
7173; Austrian remains 5 Vive per Cents, 99 100; 
Sardinian, 86 87; and the Victoi Monev in this market 
continues very abundant, 

There has been very little busi transacted in the Share Market, but 
the firmness of the Consol Market, the improvement in French Reates, 


coupled with the large arrivals of specie, &e., have had the effeet of inereas- 
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means he c do in an hour. For ship's decks, railway platéormes, 
flooring, &c., the joint would be invaluable. 

Mr. Hine thinks of applying his joint to window-sashes, doing away 
with beads and weights, at the same time preventing draughts and the 
dis urree able shakir of the sashes whenever there is a little wind. The 
whole of the process being of the most simple kind, not a plane or joiner’s 
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exhibited to us a bras 38 box, ai air + tight, made by his joint, , without the aid 
of solder or rivets; the pieces being simply put together by placing the 
tongues in the grooves, and as easily taken to pieces. We understand 
the joint has been submitted to Government inspectors, and favourably 
received. 


MEDICAL FIELD PANNIERS, 

To mitigate the horrors of war is to render humanity a service. 
Messrs. Savory and Moore, the chemists, of New Bond Street, have to 
our mind succeeded in doing 80, by the introduction of their “ Improve od 
Medical Ficld Panniers.” These consist of two wicker boxe s, about two 
fect long and eighteen inches square, covered with buffalo or other un- 
tanned skins, The tops or lids of the panniers, together with the front 
sides of cach, are removable, and are so adjusted by the aid of hinges, 
and pieces of round iron for legs,—also attached to the panniers, —that 
when the boxes are on the ground, the lids and sides form a bed or table 
for amputating or other surgical operations, hitherto performed on the 
ground. Or in an emergency the surgeon himself might sleep on it. 

The two panniers are small chemical shops in themselves, probably 
better provided than many with more pretensions. Number one has no 
fewer than thirty-two distinct drugs, in bottles and cases. The more 
poisonous are put up in Mc 
the Spvetator of February 26th and March 6th of the present year. Be- 
sides the dr ugs there are three empty bottles for pills; two zinc bottles, 
one for brandy, the other for water; a ¢ orks crew, knives, scissors, labels, 
ales and weights, encma, gi ullipot, corks, measures, pestle and mortar, 
ligatu: » Wax, nevdles, pens and ink, and many other needful things too 
numerous to mention here. In number two pannier are to be found six- 
teen eld and four screw tourniquets; a tin saucepan, and a small 
strainer for making tea economically ; lint, carded cotton, and calico 
bandages in tin cases; linen, calico and india-rubber sheeting, plaister of 
two kinds, each four yards long; wax candles, wax matches, splints, 
basins and pans; tea, sugar, arrowroot, concentrated beef tea, and cocoa 
milk in tin cases ; casc book, admission and discharge book; case of 
surgical instruments, and medical certificate book. There is also a lamp, 
with reflector. The lamp boils water in a small tin saucepan for the pur- 
pose of making tea in case of immediate want. The whole of the medi- 
cines aud other matters are so arranged on shelves, or in drawers, or in 
compartments, that in an instant the surgeon can put his hand on any- 
thing he requires, without troublg or perplexity. The panniers are sup- 
ported on the horse’s back by strong bands of leather, which also keep 
the boxes firmly closed. The weight of the pamniers is less than those at 
present in use; and a more compact arrangement of many things ina 
small compass it has not been our lot to see. Messrs. Savory and Moore 
inform us, that they have orders from the Director-Ge eral to keep in 
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stock 2 large number of the pannicrs in case of an emergency. 
NEW SPECTACLES, 
Messrs. Newman and Son, the opticians of Regent Street, have just 


invented a new form of spectacles. 
is, that the frame for each eye is formed in two parts,—or, in other words, 
the glass is divided in the middle,—one part fixed, the other moveable. 
The lower or fixed part is of the usual construction; the upper or move- 
able part is jointed by a hinge to the top of the fixed part, so as to admit 
of being plae ved at any ang le with the f ice, or folded fi: at in front of the 
lower portion. The object of this arrangement is to prevent a strong 
light from acting on the upper part of the eyes whilst reading or writing, 
by gas or candle light, or walking in strong sunlight. The result is at- 
tained by fitting a glass of a neutral tint, or any other colour preferred, 
in the upper half of the frame. The frame is moved back towards the 
eyebrows, forming a complete shade. On the other hand, should the 
light on the book or other obj ie ct to which the cye is directed be such as 
it is desirable to diminish, this is at once done by folding, down the 
upper glass over the lower one, producing an uniform shading all over 
the field of view. Messrs. Newman state that by the new arrangement 
all kinds of sight will be much benefited, while 
climates, they think their patent spectacles will be found most effective 
in guar dit ng the eyes against the gl: are of the sun, 











NEW CLOCK, 
We were shown by Messrs. Newman an ingenious clock recently in- 
troduced, and called an “atmospheric clock.” This clock is in appear 


ance like a long thermometer, without, however the bulb of mereury at 
the bottom. It has a glass tube about three-cighths of an inch in 
diameter, and the length of the thermometer-like frame; this tube is 


secured to the frame by two bands, through which the tube easily slides. 
Inside of this glass tube is another and smaller glass tube, a each end 
of which isa portion of mercury and a scrap of blotting paper or other ab- 
sorbent material, for the purpose of absorbing any damp which might 
find its way into the tube. About an inch and a half from each end of 
the inner tube is a small throat, through which the mercury has to pass. 
On each side of the glass tube are the divisions of time; the mereury in 
the top end of the tube is placed opposite the proper time, and it descends 
to the bottom of the tube exactly as the time lapses. ‘When the mer- 
eury has reached the bottom of the tube, the frame can be tured, and 
the mereury set to the same time on the other side; and so the time is 
continually indicated. It a sort of perpetual hour-glass. 








PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN OVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS, 

To enable the public to derive full advantage from the photographie 
negatives made, oflicially, for the Science and Art Department, from rare 
and valuable objects in public and other collections, British and Foreign, 


FOR ¢ 


the Committee of Council on Education has caused an oflice for the sale 
of v ‘tographic impressions from such negatives to be established at 
the South Kensington Museum, which will be opencd on the 3d of 
October. Photographie negatives made by order of the Trustees of the 


Britis! : Museum, and for the War and other Government cflic s, will also 


be > $C kk . 
The tariff for unmounted impressions will be as follows :—<A single 
imp: ‘ssion, the dimensions of which contain less than 40 square inches, 
eg., 5 by 7 inches, or 4 by 8 inches, 57. Above 40 ms wre inches, 24d. 
should be added for every 20 square inches, or under, A detailed list of 
the objects photographed is printed, price 2d. 

The department dees net rge itself with the mounting of impres- 
sions, as the public is able to de this for itself. 
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CLAIMS OF INDIAN SURGEONS. 


To the Right Honourable Lord Stanley, her Majesty's Principal Secx; 
of State Sor India. 
The Humble Memorial of a Surgeon in Her Majesty’s Madras Army, 
Respectfully Sheweth— 

That the constitution and organization of the Indian Army is such, that 
your memorialist is superseded “by his juniors in all branches and de ‘part. 
ments, Civil and Military, and when associated on duty with Medical Of} 
of her Majesty's English Army he is invariably superseded by them, 
social as well as Milit: ary position being thereby mater rially affected, 

2d. That—According to the “— nt organization of her Majesty’s Indian 
Army, Medical Officers have relative rank assigned to them as follows— 

Ist. : jon first appointment... 
Jd, | Surgeons.. erage atter 16 years *, 
kd, | Senior St after 30 years 
ith.) Superinte 


tary 


cers 
his 








Assistant-Surgeons ot as Lieutenants, | 
| | 





| as Captains, 
|} as Majors, 
as - ieut.-Colonels, 








ding-Surge geome) 


) from the date of their | 
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ith.| Inspector-General . as Colonel. 
(6th.| Director-General . Jd appointment as such Ul as Bri: 
That—By the beaks warrant of Ist Ge tobe r 1858, Medical Officers of 
ra ML ajesty’s English” Army have relative ranks assigned to them, as 
follows— 
} ist. | Assistant-Surgeons...... on first apy ‘as Lieutenants. 
2d. | Assistant-Surgeons., after 6 yee as Captains, 
3d. | Surgeons... | as Majors. 
ith. Surgeon-Majors r 20 years’ service .... .| as Lieut.-Coloneis, 
jth.| Dep.-Inspee tors-Ge neral after 5 years as such ...... as Colonels. } 
éub.| Inspector-General -| On appoiniment........... as Brigadier General, | 
j Do. do, after 3 years as sue he cecal as Major Ge neral. | 
ith. That—By the yresent rate of promotion in her Majesty's Indian 


The peculiarity of the construction | 


for India and tropical | 


| may have attained the rank of Director-General, while 


Medical Service, your Memorialist has no prospect of attainiog the superior 
grade of Surgeon and relative rank of omy! — after sixteen years’ ser- 
viee, the average rate of promotion being i 1 Bengal fourteen years, in 
Madras seventeen years, and in Bombay pm years’ service, 

5th. That—As will be observed by the following table, contrasting the 
average periods at which the grades of relative rank are attained by the 
Medical “os of her Majesty’s English and Indian Armies, your Me- 
nuorialist, by present Regulations, is now and will be, if he lives to attain 
the higher grades, superseded by many years by his juniors in her Majesty's 
English Army. 

Tuble Contrasting the Rates of Promotion of Medical Officers in her 
Majesty’ 8 English and Indian Armies. 





Her Majesty’s English | Her Majesty’s Indian | Relative Army 
Army. Army. Kank. 
On first appointment,....... on first appointment ... as Lieutens rants. 
\fter 6 years ..| after 16 years ........ as Captains. 





as Majors. 
as Lieut.-Cx 


| as Colonel. 


| after 30 y 


After 10 years ., 3 
Supe rinte nding-Surge ons. 


After 20 years .. 
Deputy-luspector 





lonels. 





-General, } Inspector-General .. 





After 5 years as such, 
Inspector-General..... «++.+, Director-General as Brigadier General. 
Inspector-General ........ 1, (No equivalent rank in , tes ae 
After 3 years as such...... a the Tudian | Army)...... ‘thesis contac General. 
6th. That—In all cases the principle has bee n invari riably recognized and 


acted upon, of placing the po: A Officers of her Majesty’ s English and 
Indian Armies on a footing of equality as regards rank, pay, honours, and 
other privileges, as is cumeliiel fs in the recent assimilation of the Artillery 
and Engineer Corps of both Armies, the promotion of Lieutenant-Colonels to 
the rank of Colonels after three years’ command, and the step of honorary 
rank to all Oflicers on retirement. 

7th. That—The Royal warrant of Ist October, 1858, has considerably im- 
proved the position, pay, and emoluments of the Medical Staff of her Ma- 
jesty’s English Army, and has also fixed shorter periods of service, and a 
higher seale of retiring allowances for them ps is assigned, under 
present res culations, to the Medical Staff of her M: ajesty’s Indian Army 
whose whole period of service is passed within the tropics ; the allowances 
in her Majesty’s English Army being regulated by rank, and in her Ma- 
jc sty’s Indian Army “by length of service only, as contrasted in the following 

ible— 

Retiring allowances to Medical Officers in her Majesty's English and 
Indian Armies, 






































ller M: ie sty’s 
English Army, After After After 
as per Roya il 15 20 30 
| Warrant ot Ist Years. Years. Years 
October, TS858 
| £3.d.| £:3.d4.| £ 8. a. | £ s. da.) 
Inspector 0 00 SAT 100) 61l 76) Gl 76 
Deputy-laspec- 
tor-General.. 0 00) 383 50] 410126) 465 76 
| Surgeon-Majo 6 00 SOL 26) 337126) 0 00 
| Surgeon ....... 26 7 6 0 00 0 00 | 000 } 
| Her Ma ijesty’s 
| ian Army After After After After After Aft 
retiring allow- 17 21 25 29 32 35 
ances, regulated) Years. Years. Years. Years. Years Years. 
by length of —— | ——_ —_|— —_ 
service only, £s.a. £2. d. £s.a.| £3. a. £ s. ad. £ s. ad. 
without refer- | 191 12 6 | 250 00) 300 00 365 00 | 500 00) 700 OF 
| ence to ri ink. | if 








So that the highest pension which a Medical Officer in her Majesty's 
Indian Army is entitled to after 29 years’ service, is only 369/., although 1 he 
in her Majesty’s 

English Army, a Deputy Inspector after 25 years can claim 410/. 12s. 6//., 

and after 30 years 465/. 7s. 6d. per annum, and an Inspector-Gencral after 
25 years, 6117. 7s, 6¢., and after 30 years, 684/. 7s. 6d. per annum. 

8th. That—All other Officers of her Majesty’s Indian Army and Navy 
are allowed the option of retiring either on the pension of their ranks after 
22 years’ service, or according to length of service, whichever may be more 

favourable to their individual eases ; no such option being allowed to Medi- 

cal Officers, an invidious distinction emphatically commented on by the 
late Governor-General of India. 

9th. That—The injustice of this distinction is apparent from the fact that 
a Military Officer of the rank of Major or Lieutenant- Colonel can retire on 
the full pay of these ranks after only 22 years’ service, while a Me dical 
Officer, who necessarily enters the service at a more advanced age, is obliged 
to serve 25 years for the equivalent of a Major’s pay, and 29 years for that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

10th. That—Notwithstanding that Medical Officers are deprived of the 
privilege of retiring according to rank, the scale of their retiring pensions is 
much less favourable than is assigned ‘to Military Officers by length of ser- 
vice, inasmuch as a Military Officer, as may be seen by the’ following table, 
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can retire on the pay of a Major fowr years after being entitled to that ot a 
Captain, and on the pay of al ieutenant-Colonel four years after being en- 
titled to that of a Major, while a Medical Officer has to serve eight years 
after being entitled to the pene _of a Captain, before he can retire 

ve equivalent of that of a} Lajor (instead of four), and fwelre years be- 


ntl : ~ 4 
yt a Lieutenant-Colonel (instead of 


fore he can retire on the pension of 
eight). i 
[Medical Pensions. 


Pre 


~ Military Pensions by | Medical Pensions if oT 
length of service and = |graduated proportionately 


le by length | 
according to rank. to Military Pensions, | 





| 
| 
| 











} After 20 years ..... £191 | After 17 years ..... £191 
ts ~~ we eee 292 — fey eee 292 
a ee ee 365 a ae. Sedat 365 | | 
32 epee 456 | 


and the pay of their rank 


ee on oe 456 | 
and the pay of their rank 
: i | after 19 years’ service, 


after 22 years’ service. 


lith. That—Your Memorialist confidently trusts that in adjusting the 
rank, pay, and retiring allowances of Medical Officers of her Majesty's 
Indian Army, the same spirit of justice and liberality may be extended 
towards them as has been shown towards Medical Officers of her Majesty’s 
English Army, and has been exemplified in assimilating the position of all 
Military Officers of her Majesty’s English and Indian Armies, due considera- 
tion and weight being given to the more advanced age at which they enter 
the service, and the expensive nature of their preliminary professional edu- | 
cation. 

12th. That—The constitution of the Medical Department of her Majesty's 
Indian Army differs, however, from that of her Majesty’s English Army in 
many respects, more especially in that many of its Members are employed 
by Government on Civil and Non-professional duties, similar to those of the | 
Indian Civil Service, and those so employed do not attain any higher rank | 
than that of Captain up to 30 years’ service, and after that period that of | 
Major, beyond which they ean never attain higher rank should their service 
be prolonged to 40 years or upwards. 

13th. That—All Members of the Indian Civil Service have relative ranks | 
med to them after the following fixed periods of service, and are classi 





as lassl- 


tied as follows : 


-_ —- 


saeseevece as Lieutenants, 


. jon ippolntinent 





, after 4 years’ service,.... as Captains, j 
do. & do, GO. cove | is ajors. 

} do.12 do. OO.. céace | as Lieutenant-Colonels. | 

} de, 20 do, do, .. | a8 Colonels, | 

| do. 35 do. de. . | a8 Major-Generals. {| 


lith. That—When Military Officers are employed in Civil or Non-pro- | 


fessional duties, their progressive rank is not affected by being so employed, 
but advances in the same manner asif they had continued in the per- 
formance of Military duty, and consequently Medical Officers employed on 
the same Civil duty as Civilians and Military Officers, are not only su- | 


perseded by them in tire junior grades, but are completely debarred from 
the superior ranks assigned to all Civil and Military Officers however em- 
ployed. 

15th. That—Your Memorialist begs most respectfully to be permitted to 
quote the words of the late Governor-General of India, on the subject of re- | 
lative rank to Medical Officers and their supercession by all other branches | 
of the public service. ‘* It is impossible to conceive how such a system can | 
have been maintained so long on the strength of no better argument than | 
that ‘dt has been’ and therefore ‘it ought to be. It is impossible to | 
imagine what serious justification can be offered for a system which in re- | 
spect of external position postpones service to inexperience, cunning to ig- 
norance, age to youth, a system which gives a Subaltern, who is hardly 
free from his drill, precedence over his elder, who perhaps has served 
through any campaign for thirty years, a system which treats a Member of a | 
learned profession, a man of ability, skill, and experience as inferior in po- 
sition to a Cornet of Cavalry just entering on the study of the Pay and | 
Audit Regulations, a system, in fine, which thrusts down grey-leaded Vete- 
rans below beardless boys.” 

1th. That—Your Memorialist in all deference and humility trusts that 
at a time when arrangements are being made for reconstructing all branches 
of ler Majesty’s Indian Army he is not exceeding a Memorialist’s privi- 
leges in respectfully submitting for your Lordship’s consideration the expe- 
dicncy of reconstructing the Medical Department of her Majesty’s Indian 
Army, in such a manner as shall secure to all Medical Officers, after certain 
fixed periods of service, the same progressive grades of relative rank as are | 
assizned by present regulations to all Officers of her Majesty’s Indian, Civil, 
and Military Services, whether in Civil or Military employ. 


— Wherefore your Memorialist earnestly prays that your Lordship may 
be cracious ly pleased o— 
west.—To take into consideration the subjcet of relative rank to Medical 
Officers of her Majesty’s Indian Army, with the view of preventing their 
supereession by all other branches of the Public Service, and your Memori- 
alist with all deference submits for favourable consideration the following 
classification of the Medical Department of her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
bolishing the present designations of Superintending, Senior, and Assistant- 
zeon, substituting that of Deputy Inspector-General (as in her Majesty's | 
iglish Army) for Superintending Surgeon, and designating all Medical | 
ers as Surgeons of the st, 2d, 3d, Ath, Sth, or Oth Class as the case may 
be, according to their length of service as follows 
Fins ( Aen — nae after thirty years’ service with rank a 
Generals. 












Brigadicr- 


Srconp CLass.—Surgeons after twenty-four years’ service with rank and 
way av Colonels, 

Turmp CLass.—Surgeons after eighteen years’ service with rank and pay 
as Licutenant-Colonels. 

Fovnrn Ciass.—Surgeons after twelve years’ service with rank and pay 


as Majors. 
Firvn Ciass.—Surgeons after six years’ service with rank and pay as 
Captains. 
Sixru Ciass,—Surgeons on first appointments with rank and pay as Lieu- 
tWnants, 
Deputy Inspectors-General to hold the rank of Colonels. 
Inspectors-General to hold the rank of Brigadier-Generals. 
The Director-General to hold the rank of Major-General. 
Sccond.—To direct that the rules regarding precedence, honours, and all } 
advantages, attaching to relative rank, as well as honorary rewards for 
meritorious or distinguished services, and an increase of Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, proportionate to that laid down in the Royal Warrant of Ist 
October, 1858, be made applicable to Medical Officers of her Majesty's In- | 
dian Army, equally with Roos of her Majesty’s English Army. So that | 
your Memorialist’s present position and future prospects may receive the 
same consideration as has been shown to, and is now enjoyed by, every 
Medical Officer in her Majesty’s English Army. 
And your Memorialist as in duty bound will ever pray, 





| they would be almost sorry if the disaster had been less, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SAN JUAN QUESTION, 
WE will not say that it would be a disgraceful testimony to the 
want of intelligence in both the communities of England and at 
the United States if any serious difliculty should arise on the San 
Juan question ; for we do not believe that any such serious diffi- 
culty will arise. We have the firmest conviction that all such 
hazards are out of date, and have been so for some few years past. 
The question itself is one that naturally springs out of the ante- 
cedent circumstances, and we have not the slightest disposi- 
tion, on the present showing, to anticipate the judgment by 
taking part with either side. The reason for our reserve is, 





| simply that we have not ad/ the facts before us; and what is 


more, we doubt whether any party has yet been placed in a better 
position, 

If any one will refer to the map of North America, he will see 
that the lower end of the Island of Vancouver lies parallel to the 
coast of North America on the westward side. The coast of the 


| main land is to a certain extent slightly hollowed out in the form 


of an extremely wide and shallow bay, but then it bends back 
again towards the west, passing the lower tip of the Vancouver 
tongue, until the corner of the main land and the outermost corner 
of the island are nearly parallel, forming the two posts to the 
gates of the straits of San Juan de Fuca. Where the channel is 
broader, and, as we have said, bent out, there lies, near the 
middle of the strait, a group of islands called the Arroo islands. 
It will be remembered that before 1846 the sovereignty of the 


| Oregon territory was in dispute between Great Britain and the 


United States. Through the treaty of June 15th, 1846, the dis- 
pute was settled by-a division of the territory and a boundary 
was fixed in these terms. 

** From the point of the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, where the 
boundary laid down in existing treaties and conventions between Great 
Britain and the United States terminates, the line of boundary between the 
territories of her Britannie Majesty and those of the United States shall be 
continued westward along the forty-ninth parallel of north longitude to the 
middle of the channel which separates the Continent from Vancouver's Is- 
land, thence southerly through the middle of the said channel and of Fuca’s 
Straits to the Pacific Ocean.” 

The Ministers who placed their signatures to this treaty were, 


|on the part of the American Republic, the Honourable James 


Buchanan, Secretary of State, and on the part of Great Britain, 
the Right ensussliie Richard Pakenham. 

For some time these islands appear to have been left in quiet 
obscurity ; but we now suddenly hear that General Harney had 
taken military possession of them in the name of the United 
States ; Governor Douglas, on the British side, having sent a mi- 
litary force to protect the settlers who were already in occupation 
of the island, According to late reports there had been a col- 
lision, in which a great number of Americans had been killed— 
no fewer than thirty ; and our excitable contemporaries on the 
other side of the Atlantic speak in a tone which would imply that 
It is to 
be hoped that none of these violent courses have been taken: they 
are, we believe, quite inconsistent with the positive instructions 
issued by either Government; and they ought to be inconsistent 
with the final result, watever that may be. The Americans re- 
gard the property of the island as distinctly theirs, and assert 


| that we paid no attention to the subject until we learned that 


there was gold to be found. At the same time, however, the 
New York Herald remarks that England had destined the is- 
land for fortification, and urges the necessity of preoccupying the 


| ground in the republican interest, 


It ought not at this date to be a matter of expediency, but of 
justice and law. We have the great international statute, the 
Oregon Treaty, before us, and we appeal to that ; but the question 
between the two countries turns upon the very construction of the 
document. We have quoted the words above. The boundary 
between the monarchial and the republican territory is to be co- 
incident with the 49th parallel of north latitude “ to the middle 
of the channel which separates the continent from Vancouver's 
island, and then southerly through the middle of the said channel,” 
Now according to the English interpretation, the boundary line 
would run along the 49th parallel of north latitude to the middle 


lof the strait, which separates the continent from Vancouver's 


Island. But according to the American interpretation, the word 
‘channel ” is distinctive, and means the navigable passage. The 
difliculty is increased by the fact that there are tro navigable 
passages, the one on the west of the Arroo islands, the other east 
and south of the group. This fact might seem to corroborate 
the English version, since, if there are two channels, it is remark- 
able that the framers of the treaty did not say which of the two 
was meant. On the other hand, the clause uses the word “ strait” 
in the one ease, and channel in the other—a difference which cer- 
tainly implies some distinction in the two phrases ; and if “ chan- 
nel” is to be understood in the American sense, it is still a prac- 
tical as well as historical question, which of the two channels is 
meant? Under this latter supposition, however, the difficulty 
could not be great because the eastern channel is so close to the 
American shore that it manifestly could not be intended, It is, 
moreover, so shallow that it is not available, like the western 
channel, which is in point of fact deeper, and is the highway for 
navigation, If we accept the American interpretation of the 
clause, then the boundary should run along the middle of the 
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western navigable passage, and the island would belong to the 
Republic. 

The case is one of a class which have frequently happened 
before, especially in partitioning the territory of the American 
continent. It was framed by persons who were extremely well 
informed, but who had not present to their mind the geographical 
details of the place. Now it must be confessed that this defi- 
ciency is more likely to have characterized Mr. Pakenham than 
Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Buchanan not only possesses such a geographi- 
cal knowledge of the American continent and its shores as might 
be expected from the school of politicians to which he belongs, 
and from the class of his mind, but he is in the habit of minutely 
studying the details of any question which he undertakes, parti- 
cularly with reference to its geographical character. It was so 
in the ease of the Honduras boundary; he displayed there a 
knowledge of the geographical details, and of the strict applica- 





tion of ow treaties, which materially contributed to strengthen 


his conviction, and perhaps his influence, upon the ultimate ar- 
rangement of that question. It was scarcely to be expected that 
the British Plenipotentiary should be so familiar with the geogra- 
phical details ; and it has turned out, in this case, as in the case 
of the north-east boundary between Maine and New Brunswick, 
that the treaty was signed, on one side at least, by a person who 
was not precisely aware how the terms would apply to the topo- 
graphy or what would be the effect of certain constructions put 
upon the text. The difliculties in the British construction are 


not merely verbal. The maps which we have seen, although some | 


of them are of considerable size, do not really exhibit the boun- 


: » . . “er *-. i] 
daries of the island with sufficient precision, and, we may add, the | 


maps vary from each other in a manner not creditable to geogra- 
phical draftsmen, But putting the broadest acceptation upon the 
delineation of the straits and their islands, it does appear that if 
the British construction were carried out, the boundary line would 
pass through the islands,—which might be very inconvenient. It 
seems probable, therefore, that we have another instance of those 
easesin which the treaty cannot be executed according to the pal- 
pable meaning of the text, since the text does not precisely apply 
to the physical conformation of the place. 

When we say that we expect no difficulty to ensue, we do not 
speak without warrant. As some of our better-informed coutem- 
poraries have already stated, the question is by no means so new 
as excited newspaper reporters have imagined and asserted. It 
has, from the very nature of the ease, lain dormant for many 
years; and sharp-cyed men have foreseen the complications 
which have arisen. ‘Lhe question beeame the subject of diplo- 
matie communications in the first month of the present year, and 
her Majesty’s Government lost no time in appointing Captain 
Prevost Commissioner, with instruetions that he should proceed 
to the spot, investigate the features of the region, and report. 
Captain Richards was appointed as second Commissioner to assist 
Captain Prevost, or, in the event of Captain Prevost’s illness or 
death, to take the Commission upon himself. The instructions to 
the Commissioners were couched in the terms of the treaty. ‘The 
officers, in fact, are charged with the duty of ascertaining the mode 
in which the treaty is to be applied to the territories in question, 

We do not assume that the Commissioners will suceeed in this 
task. ‘To us the diflicultics appear to lie in the very terms of the 
treaty, which, for the reasons we have already stated, are not 
explicit as they should be. The fact that the islands turn out t 
be more valuable than they were when they were treated so 
slightingly may increase the anxieties of the bystanders, but can 
seareely operate upon either of the two Governments, ‘The ques- 
tion is one of treaty interpretation aecording to the rules of gram- 
mar: but if it chould be impossible to arrive at an absolute in- 
terpretation by those rules, then it is a ease to be settled upon 
equity. tis preposterous to suppose that the vast interests at 
stake can for one moment be imperilled by any indisercet act or 
word on either side. We believe that the public, in both coun- 
tries, hes now sullicient information, sufficient vigilance, and 
sufficient intelligence to prevent any such barbarous folly. It 
may be dillicult for official men, strongly conscious of their duties, 


and naturally impressed by foregone conclusions, to arrive at a | 


common understanding; but surely the day has arrived when 
questions of this kind, if they prove beyond the handling of offi- 
cial routine, may, with advantage, be referred to «rbitration, 
For instance, it would not be impossible to invoke the arbitration 
of some high-minded man versed in the science of geography 
practically applicd, and unconneeted with both eountrics,—say, 
some very distinguished Freneh geographer or Italian’ But if 
they act in a spirit worthy of their time and of their destiny, the 
two Governments can join to exceute the duty of arbitration for 
themselves ; and after all, either way, the property would not go 
out of the family. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT AT ABERDEEN, 

It is one of the mistakes of modern systematic reasoning to sup- 
pose that human perception is only attained through a form of 
appeal which can be reduecd to words. Such a system does not 
simply contract the influence of the reasoner in ‘appealing to a 
fraction of the faculties with which man is endowed, but it has 
undoubtedly contributed to contract the actien of our species, 
the resources which are available for the benefit of the human 


| 


| At the same time 





the address delivered by the Prinee Consort at the opening of the 
British Association. 

Ostensibly and in terms, the main purpose of the Prince Con- 
surt’s address was to remind his hearers how, in the constant ex- 
pansion of the field of scientific observation, the human intellect 
1s liable to become distracted by the incessant diversity of view, 
and breaking away into separate paths, to lose the strength 
which it derives from combination of labour. He reminded us 
how, on rare occasions, an intellect like that of an Aristotle, a 
Bacon, or a Humboldt, may arise to grasp the whole existing 
knowledge of scientific truths, and restore them to unity ; but there 
is a limit to the capacity of such men, and the scientific republic 
unites the advantages derived from the divisions of employments 
and the combination of labour, giving to the hands and heads of 
many men a unity of spirit and result. We net only group more 
facts by that process, but we acquire a ‘ consciousness of our 
knowledge.” ‘ The so-called practical man observes what his 
special work forces upon him, and he forms his notions with re- 
ference to that particular work. The man of science observes 
what he intends to observe, and knows why he intends it. He 
separates the incongruous, brings his attained knowledge into a 
system, and, by combining those clements in which we have been 
enabled to discover the internal connexion which the Almighty 
has implanted in them, we are encouraged to retain some hope of 
comprehending the boundlessness of Lis ereation, and of grappling 
with the laws which govern both mind and matter.” It 1s by 
this process that science enables us to construct the teols and 
machinery of material existence, and to employ those new im- 
provements for the elevation of life, so that we may free it more 
and more from barbaric distractions and debasing obstructions. We 
not only make the stubborn elements more subservient to what 
we call our “ welfare’’; we not only elevate the understanding, 
so that it expands to contemplate ‘‘ God’s truths, God’s laws, as 
manifested in His creation” ; but we school our obedience, and 
with it acquire that loving willingness which is indeed the 
genuine reconcilement of the old perplexities—destiny and free 
will, 

But the Prince Consort brought something to the representative 
assembly more than the spoken words, When he said, ** the 
Queen wishes her people to know this as well as yourselves,” he 
testified to some of the greatest iniluences which are now govern- 
ing our social life, and thus added to the services which the 
Queen has already rendered to the English people. In other 
countries, we have seen Sovereigns “ patronizing” scientific 
labours; we have scen them giving money—giving their pre- 
sence, in some cases giving their actual ecodperation; but all 
these things are diilereut and inferior to the ayowal of a wish that 
the whole people of this country should consciously be aware, not 
simply that their Sovereign goes with them in their most elevated 
pursuits, but also that she is anxious for them to be conscious of 
the companionship. And the appeal to companionship has a 
peculiar foree in this free country, where we are in the habit of 
sharing the government of ourselves. it might be supposed, that 
in this Commonwealth, the Court, deprived of ccrtam barriers, 
would be liable to dangerous intrusions, like these which beset the 
White Ifouse at Washington. If our Sovereign appeals to a com- 
mon humanity, consents to express a wish which might or might 
not be open to public acceptance, our public, undisciplined to 

! ls i ir full import, 
’ 


leheartedness, 





submissiveness, will accept the words in their 


and with a free choice. ‘There is, therefore, a ne 


a fencrous courage, in this declaration of common fecling between 
the Crown and ali ranks in the country. Is it not alse one of th 
most eloquent avowais that we have vet had of the common pur- 
pose which animates the community; ef liat wi l ke vel pment 
of public opinion, which lends such strength to our institations, 
and gives to our throne a stability, and an inliuence, unknown in 
other countries? ‘The bodily pr nee of the I’rinee Consort at 
the Council of our great scientiiic republi i {a guaran- 
tee for the substantial and veritable exi this common 
feeling and action, and the sight of the mai r where he did, 








the tone of his voice speaking as he did, conveyed moi than th: 
mere tenor of the words in his discourse. 
Does this community of action and thought, this straight- 
forward sincerity of expre ssion between the Crown and the repre~ 
41 ] } +e, ¢ 4! 


sentative bedy at Aberdeen, lower the diguity ot the throne, en- 


} 


danger the respect held towards it, or expose it to undue intru- 
sions? Isita “confounding of ranks”? liasitth levelling’ 
tendeney aseribed to ihe spread of education’ Of late years som 
old distinctions have been fi arfully confounded. fhe extension 
of the telescope has not only dissipated n bulous notions enter- 
tained by the newest philosophy of yeste lay, but has brought 
within our perecption stars computed to exist at distances so vast 


that ten thousand years must have passed since the 


flash of light has left that very orb which we see now, 
the microscope enables us to discern 
the myriads of creatures which people spaces so minute that they 





| seem but fractions or atoms eof other creatures. The mind is 


perplexed and lost amid this confounding of great and small; 


| our notions of time and space are bewildered; and the hasty as- 


sumptions which we have made on perusing the modern book of 
geology are rebuked. But while we have thus been checked in 


| our premature conclusions, we have discovered, with extensions 


in every direction that transcend the power of the mind to follow 


race, and even life itself. However, there are agencics at work | them, a harmony, a ceaselessness of life, and a perpetual de- 


which powerfully tend to counteract this narrowing tendency, and 
few recent events more distinctly belong to that category, than 








velopment, which have increased our apprehension of universal 
beneticence. The enlargement of vision has not simply enabled 
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us to master the agencies around us; it has not only taught us a 
more modest, if more elevated, piety : it has, as it were, recoiled 
upon our own life, it has powerfully contributed to chastise pre- 
sumption in every form, and has perhaps as much as any other 
result of recent “ progress,” helped to teach, to all ranks, poli- 
tical and practical Christianity. 





SURGEONS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Tur memorial of the Surgeons in the Madras Army sets forth a 
just complaint. i a discussion were raised as to the moral and 
‘social position of professional men, every person desirous to be 
thought a person of intelligence and eorrect feeling would ayow 
that there was no real distinction between the combatant and the 
non-combatant ofticer. The only doubt might be as to the 
equality of authority in the actual command of soldiers; but even | 
on that point the doubt is slight. It has happened that Surgeons 
have taken the command in actual fight. It would be an ad- 
vantage if the soldiers were taught habitually to consider a man 
who may be in command of them the precise equivalent of a com- 
batant oflicer;' and the direct mode of inculcating that view is, 
to recognize his social equality. 

The ease of the Surgeons in the Indian Army, however, is even 
worse than that of the Surgeons in the Queen’s Army. If the 
non-combatunt oflicers in the imperial forees are under some de- 
gree of shade, those in the Armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
are in still deeper shadow; for they are pronounced to be in- 
ferior to the Royal Surgeons, and inferior in a very great degree. 
Not long since a medical committee was assembled at Agra; at 
that meeting there was a Surgeon of the Indian Army who had 
seen twenty-nine years’ service, which should give him the rank 
of Major; there was also present a Surgeon of the British Army 
who had seen only nine years’ service, which would give him the 
rank of Captain. But the Surgeon-Major was superseded by the 
Surgeon-Captain ; and the same rule holds good all round. 

About a year ago a warrant was issued to improve the rank, 
pay, and pension of medical officers in her Majesty’s Army, The 
position of those oflicers was improved, though the warrant ap- 
pears to us as if it still might have been more complete, more 
ample and thoroughgoing ; nothing, however, has yet been done 
to improve the position of Surgeons in the Indian Army. It is 
possibly one amongst the hundreds of reasons why the discipline 
of that Army has been impaired ; for although few will suppose | 
that the Indian Surgeons have vented their complaints in a | 
manner to injure discipline, a discontented soldier whose com- 
batant officers are habitually somewhat heedless of their duties, | 
will draw an additional comment from the countenance of the 
Surgeon. It is, again, one amongst the hundred incidents of 
military service in India which have to be revised, and the sooner | 
it is done the better, 





THE STANLEY LAW AGAINST HARBOURING 
MURDERERS. 
Wiru a decision not unnatural in the representative of what was 
once, although in « small territory, a sovereign family, Lord | 
Derby has taken upon himself to enforce a new law on his Irish 
estate of Doon in Clonmel, A tenant on the estate who had 
been introduced in disregard of certain exclusive regulations | 
similar to those of Kibandism, has been murdered ; and the people | 
on the estate so openly manifest sympathy with the assassins, 
that while every other tenant has been aided in getting in his | 
crops, the widow alone stands without help. Oceasions can be 
imagined on which even the humblest classes may be morally 
justified in manfully resisting authority, where it is unjust, or 
even—we will not deny it—where the authoritative action is 
counter to gencrous instinet. But although we Ex h ean find 
justification { helling, and for war earried even unto death, | 
we cannot toler eret couspiracy and private assassination ; 
nor can we | any respect for the feelings of that community 
which en two social demons. in the exercise of 
his right rd, Lord D rby has declared that he will not 
suffer ar , tot in on his estates who refuses to give such 
information as he may hay 


towards the detection of the mur- 
derer. ‘This is precisely 





in harmony with our old English law, 


by which the inhabitants of the distriet—of the hundred, the 
tything, or t county—are made answerable for the misdeeds of 
éach other, and are bound to aid in detecting crime and in eap- 
turing the criminal. 

* Liberals ” land have attacked Lord Derby, as being ty- 
rannical and hos to the inhabitants. It has happened un- 
luckily, in Ire] , that in times past wrong and oppression 
vere undoubledly on the side of the Saxon, suilering and right 
on the side of the opnressed Irish; insomuch that the native Celt 


has almost contracted a habit of looking upon himself as born to 
be in the right, the Saxon born to be in the wrong. But in this 
“ase, no sympathy with Liberal associations can blind us to the 
fact, that Lord Derby is only introducing into Ircland a Saxon 
law which protects the community against the misdeeds of the in- 
dividual, and that he is chivalrously standing up for the right 
against wrong. 





SPAIN. 
Ir is refreshing to hear of Spain doing anything besides re- 
pudiating debts and conniving at the Slave trade. With the new 
expedition against the Moors a new life will commence for the | 
army and the nation. The army that has only been an aggregate , 
of badly officered regiments, partisans of this or that general ' 





aspiring to Palace favour, will have a chance of earning in Africa 
a repute for bravery not stained with the blood of fellow-citizens. 
And the nation will find something to talk about besides the pec- 
cadilloes of the Queen or the intrigues of the King Consort's con- 
fessor. One must naturally wish the Spaniards success. The 
nest of pirates who haunt the southern shores of the Mediterranean 
have long merited a signal chastisement, and we can see no Eng- 
lish reason why Spain may not annex the whole Empire of Moreceo ; 
at least we shall not object to their bringing back to Europe these 
door-keys which it is said the Moors still keep of the houses in 
Granada and other old Morisco-Spanish cities. If they could 
bring back the lost genius and eraft which made Moorish ‘Spain a 
bright spot when Europe was a dark place full of “ boy crusades ” 
and murderous superstitions. It is a very foolish extension of the 
sound syimpathy fur nationality to give that proud name and the 
respect accruing to it to every stubborn tribe that fights for its in- 
dependence. Wherever civilization fights against scattered hordes, 
who infest territories they cannot oecupy and claim lands they 
cannot till, the wishes of all practical men are for the success 
which will bring the arts of peace and the ways of progress in its 
train, England in India, France in Algeria,, Russia in the Can- 
casus, England and France in China, and now Spain in Moroeco 
extend the area of world-wide industry by every concession 
snatched with armed hand from peoples who are unable or un- 
willing to join the comity of nations. It is worthy of note how 
this sense of the superiority binds in one family of * Europeans ” 
the races frequently hostile of this continent. There have been 
Frenchmen or Russians who have aided Indians against us; there 
have doubtless been Poles and Englishmen aiding the Circassians 
against Russia; but these are exceptional cases to which attaches 
no glory, of which the nation never boasts, and of which indi- 
viduals are ashamed. He would be rather an over brazen-faced 
Englishman who would call himself an aide of Schamyl or Abd- 
el-Kader, and no Frenchman has openly admitted that he has 
resisted the English in India, The suspicion now not generally 
credited that Russians aided the Mongols on the Tiensin-hoa 
shows in the way it is put forward that those who report it be- 
lieve they could say nothing worse of the Russians, 


A PLEA FOR THE LOWLY. 
Ix commenting upon the progress and prospects of various 
branches of trade, which it has been our custom to do, we cannot 
entirely overlook claims which are foreed upon our attention by 
a very humble and numerous class of traders. It is a class which 
exerts a considerable and a useful influence, in supplying the 
daily wants of our poorer fellow-citizens, who, together with their 
wives, are charged with the onerous and ofttimes ditlicult task of 
managing a narrew income, so as to cause “ both ends to meet.” 





| We speak of the costermongers of the metropolis, and of our large 


towns,—so scorntully regarded by the established tradesmen who 
deal in the same wares, and not long since subjected to a fierce 
crusade directed against them by a late civie dignitary. During 
those troublous and persceuting times—now happily passed over 
but deprecatorily remembered—it was often a work of difliculty 
and danger to sell an apple or a pennyworth of good ripe English 
gooseberries to a tired dry-mouthed errand boy; for the police 
took umbra even at that brief stoppage of the barrow, 
which was necessary in order to allow the fruits and copper to 
change their respective ownership. Now this useful and hard- 
working class is the means of distributing amongst our poor 
population good wholesome articles of food, which without such 
assistance would be often entirely lost; so that the gratitude of 
both consumer and wholesale dealer is fairly due. 

In the early season of spring, when fresh vegetables are so wel- 
come after the winter, a few heavy showers of rain will often so 
promote the growth of vegetation, that all the market gardenei 
in the neighbourhood of London set to work simultancously and 
) 





draw immense quantities of radishes, lettuces, and other agreeabl 
esculents which duly arrive at the various markets; but the 
supply being so much in exeess of the regular demand, we have 
‘olut,” and lere commence the useful operations of the coster- 


monger. ‘They ean now purchase at a low price what would 
otherwise become spoiled and waste. They straightway scatter 
themselves in various directions through the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods, and distribute the surplus to those who can only pur- 
chase their daily food at the lowest possible cost. Again, when 
shoals of fish visit our coast and are caught in vast quantities, 
“ glut” takes place in Billingsgate Market ; and this important 
item of food is carried off at very low rates by the industrious 
street hawkers. Various kinds of dried and shell fish are thus 
sold to an immense extent. A West Indian steamer arrives in 
the port of London, and the luscious pine apple, once known only 
to the rich or would-be rich, is sold in the strects at “‘apenny a 
slice.” For many months, enormous quantities of oranges are 
distributed by troops of poor Irish girls at “ two for a pinney ;” 
whilst throughout the whole summer, fruit and vegetables of 
all kinds are carried along the thoroughfare in this ever-grow- 
ing modern Babylon. Green peas, onions, brocoli, celery, cu- 
cumbers, and luxuries far too numerous to specify, are placed 
within the easy reach of those who, but for the exertions of the 
despised class, would often have to go without so much pleasure 
and health. Thus the contemned exercise a most salutary in- 
tluence amid those classes of society that Fate has but slenderly 
endowed with the means of living; and, let us add, these 
humble merchants for the most part conduct their dealings with 
an open-handed spirit of liberality and fairness, that might often 
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be favourably contrasted with the method followed by many a 
tty and unprincipled shopkeeper. And yet, forsooth, these 
umble merchants are among the favourite game of the keen- 

scented police because they range among publicans and sinners, 

and may be found chaffering to exchange a stolen handkerchief 
for an apple. But as a class they are real civilizers. They bring 

a taste of healthy, natural, unadulterated sweetness, where all is 
rone to be contaminated, fetid, and bitter. They still for the 

innocent that renovates ;life, the penny otherwise destined for 

drink that momentarily cheers, but does inebriate. They a little 
redress the balance of badly constructed towns; harmlessly 
soothe the appetites and refine the taste of ‘‘the dangerous classes.” 


INJURIOUS PROLONGATION OF THE STRIKE, 
Atrnoven “ self-interest ” is supposed to guide men, and docs 
when they think about it, temper governs them much more con- 
stantly, or we should see half the disputes which obstruct indus- 
try and diminish the wealth of the community given wp before 
the week is over. In the still continued war of the Building 
Trade, if the masters—and the remark applies in some degree to 
the men—could lay aside the influence of their own temper, they 
would close the strike summarily, and “turn over a new leaf on 
Monday next.” There is a half inclination on both sides, 

We challenge denial of our statement. Many of the masters 
hold ‘the Declaration” to be absurd; a large number of the men 
disapprove of mixing up the questions of a limitation to the hours 
of labour with the amount of wages. 

It would be far better then if all parties were “to let bygones 
be bygones,” and to recommence afresh; treating any questions 
between them frankly, but mixing up no two questions with each 
other. We have seen a remark that the claim for the reduction 
of the hours of labour to nine is absurd, and as a proof is 
mentioned the claim of the journeymen bakers for a reduction of 
their hours to ¢rvelve. The cases, however, are not parallel. In 
the winter season, the working builder is summoned to his daily 
toil before it is light; sometimes the very temperature hinders the 
progress of his industry; and he sees, in the most practical way, 
that a better distribution of the hours of work would diminish 
his discomfort and expedite completion. We believe that the 
great obstacle to a rearrangement is, not the disposition of the 
more wealthy and independent masters, but the practice which 
has grown up amongst the inferior order, of contracting to push 
works with the greatest speed, working night and day, to the 
immense injury of the men physically, and to the great detriment 
even of the building in its stability. What the master-builder 
wants is, to get the work done, in reasonable time, but well, 
solidly, economically, Now this he can only do by having in his 
service such willing workmen, that, when a pressure comes, he 
has only to raise his voice and ask new exertions, to be answered 
by a shout and a hearty activity. We have known such cases in 


= SS 
working classes in the back and intermediate streets, is rendered 
more necessary by that bad distribution which is building up fine 
streets,—almost too showy,—while exiling the working classes to 
the outskirts, and exacting perchance an additional hour daily by 
wasting their time in coming and going to work. Many im- 
provements might be introduced in the new building of the me- 
tropolis ;—and the degree of intelligence and efficiency in the 
trade will influence the state of this enormous town. Within a 
period which many of us will see, we shall have to share the com- 
fort or discomfort of that day; the working classes will have to 
bear the cost of a bad distribution, or to enjoy the advantage of a 
better arrangement. Nothing would so promote the best form of 
rebuilding as a good understanding within the building trade itself, 
between masters and men. This would give us a more thorough 
efliciency of labour ; and within the profession some representa- 
tion of the interests of all classes of house-dwellers, 





Letter to the Editor. 


APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES, 
14th & pte mber 1859, 

Str—I observe in the Spectator of last week, some remarks suggested by 
the ‘*Smethurst reprieve.’’ Upon the circumstances of that ease I have 
nothing to say. You observe, however, ‘the upshot of the business to be 
anomalous and unsatisfactory, pointing to a state of the law by no means 
creditable to the British nation, in the absence of any Court of Criminal 
Appeal.”’ Cireumstances which came within my observation, more than 
three years’ ago, impressed me with a like opinion, and as they exhibit an 
instance in which injustice was juridically perpetrated to a considerable ex- 
tent, and would have been carried much further had it not been for extra- 
juridical interference, 1 am acting under a sense of duty in the endeavour 
to bring them under publie notice, in support of your argument. 

On October 10, 1855, a farmer, residing about cight miles from a large 
market-town, was returning from a fair at that place. In a lonely part of 
the road he was attacked by two men, a little before nine o'clock in a very 
dark night, pulled from a mule on which he rode, and robbed, not without a 
struggle, of his watch and the money he had in his pocket. He lost no 
time in giving information to the Police: declaring one of the men to have 
been G, P. a labourer residing in a neighbouring village whom he knew. 
This man was immediately apprehended at his own house: taken before the 
magistrates, and committed for trial. Shortly after, the watch was offered 
in pledge at a pawnbroker’s at the market-town. This led to the apprehen- 
sion of the man who offered it, J. B., and of another, W. D., to whose 
possession it was traced. G. P. and these two were tried at the Spring 
Assizes, 1856, before the Lord Chief Justice. The case was soon disposed 
of, several witnesses prepared to give evidence of alibi in favour of G. P. 
not being heard. The Judge, in summing up, commented on his positive 
identification by the person robbed, and made strong remarks on the state- 
ment made in his defence, that he was elsewhere at the time the robbery 
was committed, considering it as a perjured defence disproved by the evi- 
dence. ‘The prisoners were all found guilty, G. P. and W. D. sentenced 
to fifteen years’ transportation, and J. B., as accessory after the fact, to a 
shorter term. 

A strong impression, however, prevailed among G. ?.’s neighbours, who 
are my neighbours also, of his innocence. Inquiries were therefore made 
with a view to application in his behalf, should circumstances appear to 
make it necessary. Abundant and conclusive evidence appeared that he 











many trades ; for the remark applies in some degree to the bakers 
as well as to the builders. But this genial help an employer | 
cannot have for a stipulated dole of wages. Still less can he have 
it if the men whom he governs feel, by the conditions of his 
service, that their personal comfort is disregarded, their health 
slighted, their time wasted in a needless dancing of attendance. 
If in addition to these causes of cold dislike there are harsh con- 
ditions, sudden dismissals to punish one as an example to the rest, 
and other forms of arbitrary treatment to which wealth can some- 
times resort in the confidence of its power, the men will most 
certainly avenge themselves; and they can do so by slighting the 
safety of their employers, his materials, and his credit. Thus, as 
we have already ante, he may have ‘‘to pay for his whistle” by 
seeing his timbers split, his stone broken, his mortar not hold, his 
walls fall before they are finished, his credit tumble to pieces, and 
his name printed at full length in the list of Bankrupts. 

Here again there is a question which the workmen themselves 
may profoundly consider. They neglect to act as a section of the 
public in procuring many modifications which would conduce to 
their welfare, and might conduce to their comfort. In making 
estimates for any work, it would usually be found that certain 
2 gna sums must be expended in the cost of materials, 
abour, and profit. There is only a certain amount to be allotted | 
amongst the work-people, whether they be few or many; and of | 
course there is only the aggregate of such sums to be divided 
amongst the work-people, whatever tleiy number may be. Now 
it would be better for the whole if the fund were generally 
divided amongst all the able workmen. Rules for the mainte- 
nance of a given rate of wages will not facilitate this distribution ; 
on the other hand, rules for pensioning off superannuated work- 
men would materially improve the state of trade, by tending to 
diminish the number hiviling the rate of wages, while rendering 
the aggregate labour more efficient, and therefore more pro- 
ductive. 

There is another subject upon which the public opinion of the 
building workmen might act with considerable effect; it is the 
improved building of the metropolis. We see that Mr. Haywood, 
the engineer to the City Commission of Sewers, estimates that 
within the next twenty-five years a large portion of the City of 
London will be rebuilt. No one can observe the change con- 
stantly going on in other portions of the metropolis without 
seeing that there is an immense task before the building trades, 
and that the task may be extended and expedited with very 
great advantage. Amongst other things, attention to a good ar- 
rangement of streets, by which the wealthier abodes and places 
of business should stand in front, with humbler abodes for the 








was at the market-town seven miles from the scene of the robbery at the 
time when it was committed. Having been asked the morning after the 
robbery, by the policeman who apprehended him, where he had been, and 
what he had been doing at nine o'clock the day before, he had said he was 
at the Robin Hood, ut Leicester, frying beef-steaks about that time. On 
inquiry before the trial it was found no person had been so engaged in that 


! house at nine o'clock of the evening of the day in question. ‘This, it is to 


be presumed, was the disproval referred to by the Judge. But G. P., having 
been emploved to drive some sheep to the fair early, had been oceupied as 
he described himself to have been about nine o’elock i the morning ; to 
which period of the day he thought, in his confusion when first taken up, 


| the question referred. Finally, the person robbed himself certitied to the 


anxiety and uneasiness he felt, on perusal of the statements and declarations 
laid before him, on account of the evidence he had given, admitting 
that he was shaken in his belief as to the identity, and could not 
resist the impression now upon his mind that he had mistaken W. D. for G. 
P., the two being alike in height an] figure. J. B. and W. D. were old 
companions, both ticket-of-leave men, strangers toG. P., and W. D. made a 
tardy confession that it was J. B. who was with him and not G, P. in the 
robbery. The case thus revised was submitted to the Home Office, and on 


| April 15, 1856, a printed form was received by the applicants filled up with 


the intelligence that the remainder of the prisoner’s sentence was remitted. 

There then is the signal instance of a false verdict (the anomaly in the 
fact compels the contradiction in terms) of a jury, given under the super- 
intendence and direction of—no unpaid Chairman of Quarter Sessions,—of 
no Puisne Judge.—but of a Chief Justice of England now in the ripeness of 
his legal experience and discrimination her Lord Chancellor. Such result 
may perhaps in some degree be ascribed to the nature of the defence in the 
case in question. I have heard it pronounced as a sort of axiom among 
lawyers, that an alibi, from the ease with which it may be perjuriously 


| maintained, is a species of defence seldom worth attention ; but if the mind 


of one in the position of the Judge in the case in question is not guarded 
against fallacy lurking in a general proposition, there can be no stronger 
proof than this, of the necessity of that which you recommend—viz., an 
appeal in criminal cases. 

yi ving thus had occasion to refer to the above ease, I trust I may be ex- 
cused in the mention of another point it involves in connexion with the 
great object of a secure administration of justice. I mean the disposition 
very generally prevailing among those in a judicial position to invite, and 
implicitly accept, testimony against prisoners from Volice-constables. It is 
very generally the practice on the apprehension of an accused person for 
these functionaries to ask him questions, and put down the answers, to be 
used and referred to on the trial ; and I have heard the smartness and per- 
spicuity of their evidence complacently dilated on from the bench as giving 
facilities for conviction. Is this altogether fair? Is the practice consistent 
with that which I had always conceived to be a distinguishing feature in the 
administration of criminal justice in England—that a prisoner should never 
be exposed without caution to crimination of himself? or is it just to give 
effect always to the evidence of trained and practised witnesses brought to 
bear against the awkwardness and difficulty of expression of rustics tinding 
themselves perhaps for the first time in their lives in a court of justice ? 

l am, Sir, yours obediently, A L&IcEesTERSHIRE MAGISTRATE, 
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BALZAC TRAVESTIED.* 
“Tur condition of French translation, in this country, is per- 
fectly scandalous.” 
volume of his collected works, now in course of publication, and 
so say we. The magnitude of the evil demands the promptest reme- 
dies, and justifies the sharpest; for incaleulable is the mis- 
chief incessantly and increasingly wrought by bungling transla- 
tors. They propagate false information in books and newspapers, 








debase our mother tongue. It is astonishing with how small a 
stock in trade a person, who could hardly earn his salt in any 
other line, will drive a good trade as a translator. The 
simple public imagine, no doubt, that every translator who finds 
a sale for his work must be master of two languages at least; 
but this is a great mistake. It is not indispensable that 
he should be master even of one. 
Andif a man blunder in the use of them, what are the odds that 
one reader in a hundred will ever tind him out? One who ven- 
tures into deep water without extraneous support must know how 
to swim, or down he goes to the bottom ; but with corks to buoy 
him up, he may splash and flounder about as long as he pleases 
without risk of drowning. So it is with translators. They may 
be unable to construct one passable sentence in their nativ: 
tongue, but there is the dictionary to supply them with words, 
and the foreign text to show how to place and connect them. The 
work put together in this ’prentice fashion will of course be mis- 
shapen, ugly, and unsound, but it will satisfy the low ambition 
of the workman. 

A translation of one of de Balzac’s masterpicees, ‘ Balthazar 
Claés, ou la Recherhe de l’Absolu,” now lies before us. It is 
neither better nor worse than scores of attempts in the same kind 
which have preceded it; but it is the most recent example known 
to us, and a flagrant one, of the abuse we denounce, and therefore 
it is the fittest to illustrate our thesis, The perpetrator of this libel 
ona work of genius tells us in his preface that the original is a 
“very interesting and elaborately wrought metaphysical tale.” 
Truly if that be so, it is something perfectly unique. What isa 
metaphysical tale? Was there ever, or can there ever be, such a 
thing’ And if so, where on earth is the reader who would find 
it “‘very interesting’’? We are not aware that de Balzae was 
much addicted to metaphysics, but he is generally thought to 
have been rather a dab at psychology. Ilowever, metaphysics or 
psychology, psychology or metaphysics, it is all one to Mr, 
fies. He goes on to say, ‘* The involved language of a story, 
in which metaphysical reflections are mixed up with the warmest 
human affections,” [what a jingle!) ‘“‘ made the translation difli- 
eult.” The language is not involved, and it presents no extra- 
ordinary difficulties to a qualitied translator. 


the work, it was a labour of love; and, though I cannot flatter 


myself with having caught a// its elegance of style,” [but some of 


it? Well, we shall see] “I trust I have not unworthily intro- 
duced a great body of readers to a very instructive and interesting 
tale.” That seems very like putting the cart before the horse. 
It would be more exact to say, that the tale has been introduced 
to the readers, not the readers to the tale, and that the ceremony 
has been performed in a manner yery unworthy of the oceasion. 
The plain truth, palpable on the face of this execrable translation, 
is, that its author does not understand French, and cannot write 
English. Both facts are apparent in his first page, the contents 
of which we extract. We find in it ten or eleven mistranslations 
within the compass of thirty-two lines, and mark them with 
italics or thus§. As for the style, it is needless to demonstrate 
its uncouthness and deformity. What right has any one to talk 
of “elegance of style” who is capable of reading with compla- 


So says Thomas De Quincey in the last | .©, 
; . * | presents the sense of the original, and makes nonsense. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


or rave the taste of the public, contaminate our literature, and | 


, does not always correspond to ‘la famille.” 


Are there not dictionaries ? | 


“But,” continues | 
Mr. Robson, ‘‘when I once beeame acquainted with the spirit of | 


| 


cency, much more of writing and publishing, such a sentence as 


that which we have enclosed between brackets ? 

“There exists at Douai, in the Rue de Paris, a house, whose outward 
appearance and interior arrangements and details have, more than those of 
any neighbouring dwelling, preserved the character of the old Flemish 
buildings, so plainly appropriate with the patriarchal manners of that good 
country. [Dut before describing it, it perhaps would be better to establis! 
for the sake of writers, the necessity for those didactic preparations, against 
which certain ignorant and voracious persons, who would have emotions 
without submitting to the generating principle of them, strongly object, th 
flower without seed, the child without gestatic 1.) Would not art ) 
held to be stronger than nature? The events of human life, whether public 
or private, are so intimately connected with architecture, that most obser- 
vers are able to reconstruct nations or individuals, in all the truth of 





their habits and customs, from the remains of their public monu- 
ments, or by an examination of their domestic relics, Archwology is 
to social nature what comparative anatomy is to organized nature. 


A piece of mosaic work reveals the state of a@ society as completely 
as the skeleton of an ichthyosaurus implies a whole ereation. In both 
cases, everything is deduced, everything is conneeted. Cause enables us to 
divine effvet, as ev ry effect permits us to refwrn toa cause. § The savant 
resuscitates, so fo say, even the very wants of past ages. Thence, doubt- 
less, arises the prodigious interest inspired by an architectural description, 
when the fancy of the writer does not falsify the elements of it. Is not 
every one able to associate himself with the past by close deductions > and, 
for man, the past bears a singular resemblance to the future ; when relating 
to him that which has been, do we not almost always tell him what will b 
In fact, it is seldom that by depicting places where life has passed av 
every ouc does not recall to his mind disappointed wishes or blossoming 
hopes.” 








* Balthazar ; or, Science and Love. 


By H. De Balzac, Translated by William 
Robson. y « ca ratisas 5 


Published by Routledge and Co, 


| ourselves are a prey.” 
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Nobody but a bad translator would ever think of saying 
** there exists a house” when “ there is a house” would fully ex- 
— what was meant. ‘Il existe... . une maison” is good 
‘rench; ‘‘ there exists a house” is detestable English ; and so is 
‘appropriate with.” The next passage in italies—‘* Would not 
art then be held to be stronger than nature *’’—totally misre- 
In the 
French sentence—* L’art littéraire serait-il done tenu d’étre plus 
fort que ne l’est la nature ?’”’—the word “tenu”’ does not mean 
‘‘held or esteemed”; it means ‘bound or required,” and the 
question asked is substantially this: “Is it to be required of 
literary art that it shall be more potent than nature?” ‘ Re- 
veals the state of a society” should be “reveals a whole social 
system” (une mosaique révéle toute une société), ‘A society ” 
is not always equivalent to “une société,” just as “ the family” 
“To return to a 
cause” (remonter 4 une cause) should have been ‘to ascend toa 
cause” or “to go back to a cause”; for there is sometimes a dif- 
ference between returning and going back, though Mr. Robson 
may not be aware of it. Instead of a full stop after “cause” 
there should have been a semicolon, followed by the words ‘and 
thus,” which are improperly omitted, ‘so to say ” being interpo- 
lated by way of compensation as we conjecture ; whilst ‘* wants” 


| takes the place of ‘ warts” (et le savant ressuscite ainsi jus- 


qu’aux verrues des vieux Ages). “ Is not every one able to associate 
himself, &e. 7” A ten-year-old schoolgirl would deservedly come 
to grief were she to give such a rendering of the phrase, ‘‘ Chacun 
ne peut-il pas /a rattacher au passé?” The “la” refers to ‘‘ une 
description architecturale,” and the question is, * Cannot every 
one connect it with the past?” The last sentence of the extract 
is in the original, “ Enfin, il est rare que la peinture des lieux ot 
la vie s’écoule, ne rappelle 4 chacun ses yeux trahis ou ses espé- 
rances en fleur.” Here it is asserted that the portraiture of 
places where flows the stream of life produces certain effects on 
every beholder ; the translator’s lame statement implies only that 
the effects in question are wrought upon the mind of the painter 
himself. At page 2 we read 

*“ Great calculators alone think thatthe mark should never be exceeded, 
and they have no respect but for the virtuality impressed upon a perfect 
accomplishment, which places in full play that profound calm the charm of 
which so strongly affects superior men,”” 

It is not easy to conceive how a calm could be “ placed” in full 
play without its ceasing to be a calm; but we need not perplex 
ourselves with this problem. It is for Mr. Robson to solve it, as 
he alone has propounded it. What de Balzac speaks of is “‘ that 
perfect accomplishment which puts into every work (en toute 
wuvre) that profound calm,” &e, ‘* Avoir les coudées franches a 
table” does not mean “having the elbows comfortably on the 
table” (p. 4), but “having elbowroom at table.” ‘Deux 
consoles dorées, A dessus de marbre blanc” does not mean ‘two 
gilded consoles over white marble ” (p. 9), but the same articles with 
white marble tops. Let us set some more of Mr. Robson’s varia- 
tions face to face with their originals. 


*The fabrication of lace, the patient **La fabrication de la dentelle, @uvr 
operations of agriculture, and of still de patiente agriculture et de plus patiente 
more, patient industry, that of their linen, industrie, celle de sa toile, sont hérédi- 
are as heredit wy as thei patrimon. ul taires comme ses fortunes patrim yniales,”’ 
fortunes.” p.4 


Our version is, ‘‘ The manufacture of lace, a work of patient 
agriculture and more patient industry, and their linen manu- 
facture, are hereditary,” &e. The manufacture of lace involves 
the growing and gathering of the flax, spinning it into thread, &e, 


** Of the immense fortune amassed by ** De immense fortune amassée par 
his ancestors, which gave impulse toa ses ancétres qui faisaient mouvolr un 
thousand trades, there remained,” Xe. millier de métiers.” 

». &. 


lere we have two blunders, one of them grammatical. It was 
not the fortune but the ancestors ** who kept a thousand Jooms 
going.’ ‘Un métier” meansa trade in general, but it also means 
specitically a loom. ‘ The walls, built of brick, cemented with 
white mortar” (p. 7), should be “ pointed with white mortar 
(rejointoyées). 








* In spite of the deep stains caused by ... “Et sauf les teintes foncées 
the age itself of the b swork, it was causées parla vétusté méme de la brique, 
well preserved 1 old picture, or tl il Gtait aussi bien conserve que 

herished book of i sateur, 1 l'étre un vieux tableau, un vir 
would always { vd chéris par un amateur, et q! 
ind 1 f toujours neufs, s‘ils ne subissai 
at *, la cloche de no sple ! 

, » / Nn - des gaz dont nou umes i 





es.” (p. 7. la proie.” 

Into this plain sentence the translator has contrived to pack 
four errors, one of them highly ingenious in its extravagance, 
For ‘in spite of we should read ‘excepting’; and he has 
agai set grammar at nought in applying the epithet “cherished 
exclusively to Its plural form in the original shows 
that it belongs both to picture and book. The last clause of the 
sentence should run thus: “if they did not undergo, beneath the 
cope of our atmosphere, the influence of the gases to which we 
Mr. Robson’s phrase, “‘ the blistering of 
our atmosphere,” is delicious for its far-fetched absurdity. The 
word ‘cloche ” primarily means a bell, and secondarily anything 
bellshaped, as for instance a bellglass, to which Balzac compares 
the atmospheric hemisphere that overhangs us. A blister on the 
skin or on a painted surface is also called ‘une cloche, because 
it often presents a sort of semi-globular appearance. But “la 
cloche de notre atmosphere” can by no latitude of interpretation 
be made to signify * the blistering of our atmosphere” in any active 


** book.” 


| sense; the most we could make of would be to picture to our- 


selves the atmosphere as a blistered patient, and not as a blister- 


‘ 


| ing agent. As for ‘the gas, whose malignity threatens our- 
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selves,” does Mr. Robson imagine, peradventure, that Balzac 
was thinking of the system of lighting by gas which was new in 
Paris about the time he wrote Balthazar ¢ 

Bad translators invariably delude themselves with the belief 
that words which are spelled alike or nearly so in French and 
English must have the same meaning in both languages. At page 
14 we read of the “distraction” of which Balthazar’s appearance 
and behaviour gave evidence,—instead of his abstraction or ab- 
sence of mind. ‘The following horrible nonsense is from the same 
page. 

* Too frequently vice and genius pro- 
duce the same effects; and this deceives 
the vulgar. Is not genius a constant ex- 
cess which devours time, money, and the 
body, and which leads to the hospital 
more rapidly than evil passions?) Men 
even appear to have more respect for vices 
than for genius, for they refuse fo do 
eredit to if, It appears that the benetits 
of the secret labours of the savant should 
be so postponed that the social estate 
fears to reckon with him during his life- 
time, and prefers acquitting itself by 
neither pardoning his wants nor his mis- 


* Rien ne ressemble plus au vice que le 
génie ; n’est-ce pas un constant exeés qui 
dévore le temps, largent, le corps, qui 
méne plus rapidement qui les mauvaises 
passions & 'hépital; parmi les vices, il 
est le seul auquel les hommes refusent de 
faire crédit, et dont ils ne pardonnent 
jamais le malheur, les bénétices en étant 
toujours trop Gloignés peur que l'état so- 
cial puisse faire son compte avee lhomme 
de génie vivant.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| appeared to be exactly the same natural and unmiracuk 
’ 





fortunes.” 

Less adventurous than Mr, Robson, we will translate this pas- | 
sage literally, without attempting to improve upon our original. 
“‘ Nothing more resembles vice than does genius. Is it not a con- 
stant excess which devours time, money, and the body ; and which 
leads more rapidly than evil passions to the poorhouse? Among 
the vices, it is the only one for which men refuse to make | 
allowances, and the misfortunes of which they never pardon; the 
profits resulting from it being too remote to enable society to 
make its market with the man of genius while he lives.” 

We have seen what Mr, Robson understands by men refusing to 
‘faire eréditau génie.” Further on (p. 19), interpreting the same | 
phrase differently applied, he says of a handsome woman, that 
“the world always gives her credit for a folly or a blunder,” that 
is, imputes it to her, whereas Balzac and experience tell us that 
it acquits her of everything of the kind, 

We have not gone far in this teeming garden, or plucked a 
tenth part of the flowers within our reach, and already have we | 
overloaded ourselves. Yet one or two posies more we must 
gather before we bid it adieu. A lady whose sweet soul was | 
lodged in a misshapen body was wooed by a true lover, and was 
touched by his attentions, but durst not allow him to perceive | 
what pleasure they gave her, so incredulous was she of her power 
of inspiring loye. ‘‘ Elle était amoureuse a la dérobée,” says 
Balzac ; ‘* she was in love in private !”’ says Mr. Robson, 

Balthazar’s daughter was an heiress, and her fortune was in | 
some jeopardy. Her cousin, a money-grubbing notary, who had 
a mind to secure her hand and her wealth for himself, is giving 
her professional advice, and says, aceording to Mr. Robson, who 
mutilates a phrase of piquant humour from sheer ineapacity to 
translate it, ‘‘ You may trust to the voice of the heart when it 
speaks, my dear Marguerite.” The original is: ‘ Vous pouvez 
vous fier a Ja voix du cour, quand elle parle intérét, ma chére 
Marguerite.” ‘* You may trust the voice of the heart, when it 
talks business, my dear Marguerite.” 


A NEW VIEW OF THE MOSAIC NARRATIVE OF CREATION,* 
AccipENT has often given the first hint which has led to great 
discoveries, and difficulties, which no direct efforts availed to solve, | 
have suddenly vanished upon a fortuitous change in the point of 
view. By such a happy chance as this, the author, who an- | 
nounces his good fortune under the quaint title of ‘ Nuggets 
from the Oldest Diggings,” believes he has hit upon the true 
import of the first two chapters of Genesis. Grant that his point 
of view is not a figment of his imagination, but a practicable 
stand point existing in rerum natura, and he undertakes to show 
that there is no discrepancy whatever between the Mosaie record 
and the results of geological researches. The contrary opinion, 
he maintains, is a consequence solely of the erroncous nature of 
the ordinary interpretation, which holds the Narrative to be a 
history of a series of miraculous events, following each other 
rapidly, and resulting in the formation of the carth as we now see 
it. He, on the other hand, believes that it records but one mira- 
culous act, the bringing of all material things into being with 
the properties belonging to them, and that what else it narrates is 
the sequel of that act through the operations of the laws it had 
imposed; only this part of the process is told in dramatic 
imagery. It is hinted by the Scotsman that Ricter Woden Van- 
dyck is a nom de plume, adopted by “ one of our best writers.” 
However that may be, the author of the “ Nuggets” is unques- 
tionably an able man, and writes with grace and vigour. We 
will let him expound the leading points of his argument in his | 
own words. 


LAWS OF NATURE, 

The truth is, that the name ‘* Laws of Nature,’ which we give to the 
classifications our minds make of the operations visible in the material crea- 
tion, means simply the order of action of some agent; and the agent of 
whose action those laws are the rules eannot be any part or portion of the 
things ruled, all which, whatever be their properties, are limited things, 
beings of time and space. The agent who governs nature must be, so to 
speak, beyond nature, existing in a manner different from that in which 
created natures exist, and, therefore, in a manner which by the human in- 
tellect, that perceives only things of time and space, is inconceivable, as he 
himself is incomprehensible, Of this Being, untimed, unspaced, infinite, 


nature is the work, «nd the laws of nature are simply his mode of working, 
of which natures majestic unity, and the no less majestic uniformity and 


* Nuggets from the Oldest Diggings ; or, Researches in the Mosaic Creation. 
Rieter Woden Vandyck. Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 


By 








| a parent would begin by saying that all 


harmony of her laws, with the utter absence of any breach, defect, disorder, 
or decay, is of all proofs the most clear and impressive. Hence that very 
absence from material things of any supernatural appearances or miraculous 
interventions, and what may be called the silence of nature respecting God, 
on which Atheism has been founded, is the very strongest attestation which 
nature can give, at once of her having proceeded from God, and of being 
under his constant and immediate government. His omnipresence alone ean 
explain her unity and her unbroken order. 
THE MOSAIC NARRATIVE AND PHILOSOPILY. 

I think the Mosaic narrative gives, when rightly understood, the same 
view of what is commonly called the work of the six days, as philosophy 
does of the present course of nature. The common opinion is, that the six 
days’ work consists of a series of miracles—that is, of supernatural acts of 
the Divine hand, I persuade myself that this is a misinterpretation of the 
record, and that, with the exception of the very first act, which was the 
creation of the substance of the universe, the whole events narrated were 
truly effects of the laws given to the created mass, showing themselves gra- 
dually and in succession, and by a process which, if witnessed, would have 
ous operation of cause 
and effect with which we are familiar. The first act was undoubtedly mi- 
raculous, and out of the course of nature, because what we call Nature did 
not then exist ; but the succeeding acts were all operations within the na- 
ture or universe which the first act called into being, and were — 
ments of the properties belonging to the matter of that universe, brought 
about by the powers with which it was endowed, in obedience to the Divine 
will, and under the Divine superintendence. After the first creative act, 
what is described is the formation of earth and its tenants out of a disorderly 
mass of matter; and this is represented as having been accomplished by 
movements within that mass itself—that is to say, by means of second 
causes ; it having been the Divine pleasure to act then as he acts now, to 
make the world out of matter, in the same manner as he maintains and go- 
verns the world since it was made—namely, through the instrumentality of 
the things material and spiritual, of which it consists Interpreting 
the narrative from the point of view of an ordinary observer, I understand 
the first two verses to tell of acts possible only to the immediate power of 
God. These are the act which brought all things into being, and the act 
(if indeed it was a separate act) which endowed all things with the proper- 
ties special to cach. The operations narrated in the verses following, are 
manifestly of a different nature. The words tell of successive vocal com- 
mands ef the Deity, in obedience to which the created things severally 
addressed immediately manifest the property, take the form, or produce the 
things commanded, Evidently it is everywhere implied that the things 
addressed were prepared or fitted to fulfil the command. And therefore I 
judge it not unreasonable to hold that the true import of the narrative, 
viewed as a narrative of operations in nature, is, that in the order and at 
the time indicated, the matter of this earth and the adjoining heavens, in 
obedience to the laws of its Divine author, was brought into the condition, 
and peopled with the living beings mentioned in the narrative. The real 
fact was, that the preappointed steps of progression, which the matter of 
the earth had been prepared for making, so as to become this orderly and 
peopled world, took place at that time in due order. But this undramatic 
reality is told in dramatic imagery. Thus the vocal utterances of Divine 
will recorded as coming before each event are surely dramatic; the literal 
meaning seems hardly intelligible, but taken allegorically, they teach the 
undoubted truth, that all that was done sprang from an act of God's will. 

HOW MOSES TELLS HIS STORY. 

To me he seems to tell the story of the creation to the Hebrew tribes, very 
much as a pious parent might, even in these enlightened times, tell his 
child the history of any natural production, such as a tree. T'robably such 
trees were made by God, and then 
proceed to inform his listening pupil, that to produce the tree before him, 
God had commanded the wind, or some ether messenger, to convey a seed 
from some similar tree to the spot where it stood, and that this had been 


| done; that God had then commanded the soil on which the seed fell to 


foster it, and the clouds to water it, which also had been done ; that he next 
commanded the seed to swell and strike roots into the soil below, and send 
up shoots into the air above, which had been done; next, he bade the sun 
to shed light and heat on it, the winds to fan it, the rain and dew to water 
it; and further, bade the stem to grow up, sending forth buds and leaves, 
and branches and blossoms, and fruits, in which, and in all things else, his 
will had been obeyed. In short, the whole history ef the plant might be 
gone through more or less minutely or accurately, cach step of the wonderful 
process being ascribed to the direct action of God, instead of to what a bota- 
nist would call the laws of nature. In this way our imaginary father might 
lodge the truths he loved, distinetly and deeply in the soul of his child, 
while telling him what were simple and ordinary facts in the order of nature, 
a process that was quite common and unmarvellous, the development of an 
organized being in accordance with the laws of its kind. . . . No doubt God 
has a way of growing a world, just as he has a way of growing a tree... . 
The formation of this world of ours was, I verily believe, a process of natural 
law, which has been repeated with variations, and is, perliaps, at this mo- 
ment repeating in ten thousand parts of space. 
THE CREATIVE WEEK. 

A common opinion is, that these various expressions of Divine will were 
really spoken, and were parts of a series of miraculous acts, each of which 
was begun and completed within a short period, such as a natural day. In 
very recent times, and also it would appear by some ancient commentators, 
the periods of action have been understood not to be so limited, the popular no- 
tion at present being that they were each probably a very long tract of time. 
Still the Divine acts proper to each period are held to have been direct per- 
sonal Divine interventions of a creative or miraculous character. Further, 
the acts of each period are held to have been not only done within it, but 

















completed, leaving their results behind it. ese have continued through 
the suecceding periods, and down to the present day ; but the creative acts 
of one day are supposed not to have begun till the creative acts of 
the preeeding day, with all their results, such as we now » them, had 


been finished. From all these opinions our view differs in ral respects. 
First, it holds the utterances of God’s will as indicating the laws which God 
had impressed upon the several departments of the universe, the earth, and 
the forms of life specitied. Secondly, it holds that the Narrative reeords 





the order of initiation of those laws, and gives at the same time a concise 
description of the general character of the effects or results proper to each, 


re the periods 
‘ration and effects. 






The time which in any sense was so special to any 
called its day, was that limited time at the beginning when the act was 
done—that is, the law was instituted or impr and set in operation. 
Lastly, it holds that, since the time or days of their respective initiations, 
the whole laws have continued in operation, altogether and in harmony. Of 
the incalculable ages that have since elapsed, no portion has been possessed 
by any one law more than by another; there has been no succession in 
their relation to each other; the only succession predicable respecting them 
having ceased with the period allotted to setting them allagoing. Probably 
this period was a brief one, and the second work followed the first, the third 
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the second, and so on, at short intervals, which in the Narrative are sup- 
yosed to be described by the word *‘ day.” The time when ci h work was 
instituted, was thereby peculiar to it, and so might be called its day... . 
An illustration will probably make our meaning clear, Suppose that on 
each of the first six days of a particular week a man is born, and that these 
six men live the ordinary term of man’s life, Of the weck in which they 
were born, each would have a day of special interest to himself—namely, 
his birthday ; but the whole weeks and years following would belong to him 
no more than to the rest, but would be common to the lives ofall. In strict 
analogy with this supposed case is the fact regarding the works of the creative 





week. 


NEW NOVELS,* 
Mas. Owen has made a promising début as a novelist in “ Raised 
to the Peerage.” Faults there are neither small nor few in her 
first work, but they are for the most part the faults of inexperience 
and exuberant energy. 
her own power to attain a fair position among living writers 
of fiction, if only she have firmness enough to resist the dangers 
incident to the favourable reception which has greeted her first 
efforts. She has much to learn and to unlearn, and she ought not 
to be overhasty to encounter that most critical point in the lite- 
rary fortunes of an author, the publication of her second work. 
Her villains in “ Raised to the Peerage” are too elaborately and 
demonstratively villainous; her weaklings are superfluously 
weak, to an excess of fatuity ; and her good people are all good- 
ness and nothing besides. They are not creatures of flesh and 
blood, but sublimated impersonations of the cardinal virtues. 


We believe, therefore, that she has it in | 


in dialogue she succeeds best when the speakers are moved by | 


some strong excitement, but fails sadly in commonplace scenes 
whether of hizh or low life. The conversation at the dinner- 
table in Wentworth Hall, reported in the fourth chapter, is almost 
like a new version of Swift’s ** Polite Conversation,” contrived as 
a caricature of nineteenth century insipidities ; but we are afraid 
we cannot give the author the benefit of this hypothesis. Un- 
happily it is but too certain that the whole scene is intended as a 
faithful representation of social intercourse among persons of good 
breeding and more than average cultivation at the present day. 
Another distressing fact, and one which inspires us with some 
grave misgivings, is the propensity to superfine writing which is 
manifested by Mrs, Owen. She opens her first volume with a 
dithyrambie on Darkness—in emulation no doubt of Mr. 
Dickens, who began his ‘** Bleak House” with a fantastie de- 
scription of a London fog. 

* Darkness was upon the wide-stretching city. Darkness—shut out of 
gay saloons, where the warm glow of fires, the radiant smiles of unnum- 
bered tapers, flashed back to lustrous eyes from mirror aud ormolu; dark- 
ness—scarcely to be dreamed of in the brilliant opera-house, or glittering 
theatre, yet spreading around each scene its bat-like wings, impatient to 
envelop as with a heavy pall, each nucleus of light, its encmy; darkness— 
unfathomable and silent, floating within a few feet of the glare of the foot- 
lights, assured of its ultimate prey, yet watehful ever; darkness—assassin-like, 
lying in wait within as many inches, in the unbattened corners of the miserable 
garret to swallow the sobbing tlicker of the sempstress’s solitary candle ; dark- 
ness—lifting to its mysterious embrace the retlection of the white snow-drift 
gathered without, and lapping the hazy radiance of the paled gas-lights in 
the deserted shops :—darkness was all pervading—strangely ubiquitous— 
ready to absorb cach traveller, to dog every guest returning from banquet or 
from ball—hungry to devour the self-complacent smiles of the youthful fop, 
or the maiden’s silent tears of hopeless love, to creep in mystic and ghost- 
like ; stealthily appropriating every inch of the wide unpopulated waste, 
when lights were out, and bright eyes had departed!” 

So it goes on for two mortal pages, merely to tell the reader that 
it was a rough winter’s night at the time when the story begins ; 
and so it might go on for two hundred pages or two thousand 
without advancing his information a hair’s breadth beyond that 
point; for it is the grand distinetion of this kind of writing that it 
1s wholly independent of ideas, it ean be set going upon any sub- 
ject, and can be continued without intermission so long as the 
writer’s memory can supply him with tumid words and phrases. 
Another example of the same literary foible is the dis- 
sertation on Love, which makes the whole of the eighth chapter, 
fortunately a short one, and which moreover the forewarned reader 
will hardly fail to skip,—unless his curiosity prompt him 
to see how bad may be an imitation of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s pa- 
renthetical disquisitions. Having thus discharged our conscience 
by warning Mrs, Owen of the faults she must overcome by severe 
self-discipline if she would do justice to the powers she evidently 
possesses, we turn to the more agreeable task of specifying some 
of the good qualitic s for which Raised to the Peerage is fairly 
commendable. It is full of varied incidents, conceived with skill 
and vigorously presented. The action never flags—only it pauses 
now and then whil Y 
and the main thread of the story is well chosen, sound in texture, 
and fit to support and hold together the tissue of which it is the 
basis. One thing this novel unquestionably possesses, the want 
of which is conspicuous in too many novels of our day: it really 
has a plot, and the interest it excites rises continually till it 
culminates in the last chapter. ; 





Nee teeum vivere possum, nee sine te. Modify its meaning in 
a literary sense, and this ery of the Roman lover to his wayward 


charmer will serve to express the feelings excited by the way in | - : 
¢ 7 | author as studics rather than finished pictures, his short stay in the 


which the author of Almost a Ilervine treats her readers. ‘She 
irritates them by her extravagant caprices, and yet interests them 
in spite of themselves by the manifest ability which she so fan- 
tastically misapplies. Ernesto Loftus, the narrator of the story, 

* Raised to the Peerage. A Novel. 
‘“* The Heroines of History,” Se. In three volumes, 
Blackett. 

Almost a Heroine, By the Author of “ Charles Auchester,” &c. &e. 

) 


volun Published J 


*y Hurst and Blackett. 


By Mrs. Octavius Freiré Owen, author of 
Published by Hurst and 


In three 


is the son of a British officer and an Italian lady. His father 
died when he was an infant, his mother married again, and 
Ernesto, a precocious child, of rare imagination and a highly 
neryous temperament, was sent to England at his own request to 
live with his uncle Archibald Loftus. This warm-hearted but 
eccentric gentleman, rich in the gifts of fortune and of intelleet, 
had retired in disgust from the world, in the prime of life, to live 
in a one-storied house on the verge of Uglyville Common, in Kent, 
So sedulous of seclusion was he that the house had no windows on 
the side next the road, but within it was a palace of art and come 
fort. Here Ernesto spent his boyhood in a manner most con- 
genial to his idiosyneracies, cultivating an extensive acquaintance 
with ancient and modern languages and literature, but growing 
up in perfect ignorance of the outer world. When Ernesto is 
about twenty-two years of age his loving uncle dics, leaving a 
will which constitutes his valet, John Crofts, sole heir of his pro- 
perty, real and personal, with the exception of legacies of 20) to 
each of the servants, and one of the same amount to the testator’s 
‘* well-beloved nephew and nearest blood relation”; and directs 
that a certaim iron chest shall be opened in presence of witnesses 
on the third anniversary of the testator’s funeral, but not sooner, 
John Crofts was a sort of virtuous and semi-idiotic Caliban, de- 
voted to his master with the unswerving fidelity of a dog; and it 
is plain at once to the reader that the will in his favour was only 
a stratagem designed to repair the great defect in Ernesto’s edu- 
cation by throwing him for three years on his own resources, 
Ernesto’s lawyers think the will may be set aside on the ground 
of insanity (it is manifestly informal, having been witnessed by 
the universal legatee), and John Crofts pitcously implores that 
his young master will take what is rightfully hisown, but Ernesto 
will not hear of this, and throws himself upon the world with 
nothing but his 20/, By the time it is all but gone he has a 
chance of obtaining a seeretaryship, spends his last shilling on a 


| journey, arrives twelve minutes too late for his appointment, ¢ 
j ’ twelve minutes too late for his appointment, and 


sinks down in a swoon, On recovering his senses he finds him- 
self tenderly nursed in the mansion of Lord Lyndfield, a physician 
who, after succeeding to a peerage, has converted his house into 
a private lunatie asylum. Ernesto remains with him for some 
months, acting as his private secretary, and falling in love with 
his ward in defiance of warning. Ersclic Hope is the daughter of 
a woman whom Lord Lyndficld had fondly loved ; but she pre- 
ferred to him a man who strangled her at last in an outbreak of 
his hereditary insanity, whereof the noble doctor gives the fol- 


| lowing curious account :— 


| ot l ves 
| their marriages, with seareely an exe 


| you might have dreamed. 


“The dind of madness in the Hope family is the cursed one; it ean never 


be anticipated, nor prevented, nor eradicated, Every other generation in- 
herits it, and those between are free. It is those last who are to blame in 
perpetuating the curse. I, who am no hero, have existed w ithout the sweets 
it can be done. Of this race, pable of loving; and 
pti en for interest. Don’t 
think me hard again, I say, for erushin itest germ of any hopes 
vou children might have harboured in your young hearts, any poss/hélities 
i I know the girl is tirm, if left to herself; I have 


oo, few are ¢ 


have b 






|; taken eare to nurture her in knowledge at least of the crime she would com- 


the author is talking aside to the reader— | 


mit in bearing children, and, though she is in her own power by this time 
(she was my ward), I am sure of her, unless you intermeddle, You can 
bear now what you could not bear if you knew her a little longer, and now, 
while it will not kill you, you must go.” 

Now if in the affair of the will the author has sinned artistically 
as well as absolutely against probability, she has done still worse 
in taking a pathological chimera for one of the main foundations 
of her story. The kind of madness here described does not exist 
in nature; it is a visionary creation of the author's fancy. 
Imagine how different would be the statistics of insanity in Eng- 
Jand at the present day if such an inextinguishable taint had 
taken possession of half-a-dozen families five or six centuries ago, 
and continued to propagate itself ever since in undiminished force 
through all the families with which they and their descendants 
intermarried. 

As the “ cursed madness” theory forbids Ernesto to remain at 
Lyndficld Chase, he goes to London, applics himself to literature, 
and contracts a close friendship with Arnold Major, who is 
‘“‘ reader’ to the great publishers, Brown, Jones, and Co., and 
also the hero of the novel, whilst Horatia Standish is the “ al- 
most heroine.” These two are beings of a transcendental order, 
hardly to be comprehended by ordinary mortals, and yet the author 
has the art to inspire us with a bewildered feeling of interest in 
their doings. They have loved each other long, but a misunder- 
standing conspires with Arnold’s ultra-puritanical sentimentality 
to keep them asunder until a satisfactory explanation is brought 
about by Ernesto. The marriage which follows of course is not, 
as usual in novels, the end-all of their history. Almost the whole 
of the third volume is concerned with the joys and sorrows of 
their wedded life, and it is the best of the three, Some portions 
of it are exquisite, 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

In literature properly so ealled the weck has produced only five new 
books, of which three are American. Mr. Bayard Taylor's TRAaves UN 
Grercr axnp Russia is an octavo volume of 126 pages, of which 280 are 
devoted to Greece, The chapters relating to Russia are presented by the 


country and his ignorance of the language having forbidden him to at- 
tempt more. In describing Greece he has dwelt chiefly on its physical 
aspects, and the character and habits of its present population, w hom he 
agrees with Fallmercyer in regarding as for the most part a mongrel race, 
The predominant clement is Slavic, the pure Hellenic blood being found 
only in a few localities. 

Henry Sr. Jowx, Gextirman, reminds us by its title of a well-known 
novel by Miss Muloch, but the coincidence is probably accidental, and 
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the resemblance between the two works extends no further. 


immediately preceding the war of independence. 
it here and there with encouraging results. 


My Turrp Book is a collection of seventeen tales of a sentimental 
and pietistic cast, some of which have appeared in American magazines 


during the last four years. 


The author of the New Exrcesis or Suakesprare proclaims this 
novel doctrine, that the great dramatist was above all things an ecthnolo- 
gist. He is so throughout all his works, according to his new expounder, 
but the fact is most conspicuous in his leading creations, Othello, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, and the part of Shylock in the Merchant of Venice. The 


thesis which the book is written to maintain is, that the subject of tl 


type of the Hebrew race.” 
clusion, respecting the race of Shakespeare himself.” 


inough his birthplace were Tartary.” 


Some years ago Mr. Van Voorst planned a series of “ Outlines of the 
Natural History of Europe,” of which the first volume, by Professor 
It was to have been followed in 1853 by 
Tue Narvrat History or tre Evrorran Seas by the late Professor 
Edward Forbes, but circumstances prevented his fulfilling this intention, 
and he died in 1854 leaving only 126 pages of the work completed. To 
these 160 have been added by the author's friend and fellow labourer, 
Mr. Godwin-Austen, and the public have now a finished work presenting 


Henfrey, appeared in 1852. 


a clear and agreeable summary of its interesting subject. 


Four more volumes of the new and beautiful library edition of the 


works of Cooper, the American novelist, are before us. 


spectively by Dr, Calvert Holland and Dr. Edwin Lee. 


pathy, and has begun a serial work on its practice. 


the stock arguments against it. 


dropathy. 
Guide to the Civil Service. By UW. White. Third Edition.—Under | 
Government. By J. C. Parkinson.—The practical utility of the “Guide” 


is attested by the fact that it has reached a third edition, 


hints on the examinations, lists of the public offices with their patrons, 


qualifications, and amount of salaries, and is, in short, an authoritative 


guide to those seeking government situations.—‘* Under Government” 
is also a useful work, but, though newer than the * Guide,” we do not 


find that it supplies any information which is not as well given in the 
latter, or that it differs from it materially except in omitting the hints on 


examinations and the questions which are given in the “ Guide.” 
Books. 


Travels in Greece and Russia, with an Excursion to Crete. By Bayard Taylor, 


Author of ** Views a Foot,” &e. 

Henry Si. John, Gentleman, of “ Flower of Hundreds,” in the County of Prince 
George, Virginia, A Tale of 1774-75. By John Esten Cooke, Author of the 
“ Virginia Comedians,” &c. 

My Third Book. A Collection of Tales. 
of * This, That, and the Other,” &c. 
New Exegesis of Shakespeare. Interpretation of his Principal Characters and 

Plays on the Principle of Races. 

The Natural History of the European Seas. 
Forbes, F.R.S. Edited and Continued by Robert Godwin-Austen, F.R.S. 
The Dennes of Daundelyonn, By Mrs. Charles J. Proby. In three volumes. 

A Domestic Practice of Homeopathy. By G. Calvert Holland, M.D. 

School Geography. By James Clyde, LL.D. 


Latin Grammar for Elementary Classes. By D'Arcy W. Thompson, M.A. 


Choir des Meilleures Sctnes de Molitre ; avec des Notes de divers Commenta- 


teurs et autres Explicatives par Dr. E, Dubuc. 
New Epirrons. 
The Last of the Mohicans; a Narrative of 1757. 
Wish ; a Tale. The Red Rover; aVale. The Pilot; a Taleot the Sea. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. 


TTomeopathy and Hydropathy impartially appreciated. With Notes illustra- 


tive of the Influence of the Mind on the Body. By Edwin Lee, M.D. 
Fourth edition, enlarged, 


LITERARY NEWS. 








Mr. John Bardoe Elliott, a well-known Oriental scholar, formerly of 


the East India Civil Service, has presented to the Bodleian library a very 
valuable collection of Persian manuscripts, upwards of a thousand in 
number, consisting partly of the bulk of the library of the late Sir Gore 
Ouseley, and partly of private purchases made during the last half century 
in India. All the manuscripts are in an excellent state of preservation, 
and are perfect specimens of caligraphy, as well as fair samples of Persian 
literature. 

Among books advertised as in the press are ‘ Shakespeare Papers,’ by 
William Maginn, LL.D. (Bentley); ‘ Erin-go-Bragh,” or Irish Lite 
Pictures,” by W. H. Maxwell, two volumes (ib.); ‘Travels in the 
Pyrenees, France, Savoy, &c.,” by Selina Bunbury, two volumes 





(Newby) ; and “ An Autumn in Silesia, Austria-Proper, and Ober-Enns,” | 


by the author of “ Travels in Bohemia.” 
The Reverend Charles Kingsley is reported to be engaged in the com- 


position of a new work of fiction “on a historical subject of much in- | 


The same is said of the author of ‘“ Tom Brown’s School 
Deve, who is to launch his work in a new weekly periodical, to be 
called ‘* Macmillan’s Magazine,” the first number of whichis announced 
to appear with the beginning of November, under the editorship of M. 
David Masson. 


terest.” 


” 


Mr. Cooke’s 
is an historical and domestic tale of old Virginia, belonging to the period 
We have dipped into 


hese 
plays is the Italian, the Teutonic, the Celtic, and the Hebrew races ; and 
the proof is given in five chapters, entitled “ Iago, as type of the Romano- 
Italic race; Hamlet as type of the Teutonic race; Macbeth as type of the 
Celtic race ; Secondary Characters, respectively confirmatory ; Shylock as 
The title of the sixth chapter is, ‘ Con- 
Starting from the 
principle that the greater coriprehends the less but not vice versa, and 
that only a member of the highest race (the Celtic) could have so 
thoroughly understood the lower races, and so accurately portrayed their | 
types, the avthur concludes “ that Shakespeare, were be born in the heart 

of Saxony, would be no Teuton; and that he must have been a Celt, 


The question of the worth of hommopathy is argued pro and con re- 
The former, 
a physician of forty years’ standing, who has been president of the ILun- 
terian and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, and who has pub- 
lished several works of original rescarch on physiology and other branches 
of medical science, has become a convert to the principles of homeo- 
Dr, Lee remains 
scornfully incredulous of the alleged merits of homoopathy, and repeats 
He accords a qualified approval to hy- 


Besides 120 
a of questions on all the prescribed subjects, selected from the four 
ports of the Civil Service Commissioners, it contains some excellent 


By Louise Chanler Moulton, Author 


By the late Professor Edward 


The Wept of Wish-Ton- 


Messrs. Routledge and Co. announce a new monthly issue of the best 
copyright novels in their possession, to be published uniformly, in a su- 
perior style, with illustrations. The first volume is to be Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s ‘* Caxton.” 

We regret, says the Cumberland Pacqvet, to record the death of Mr. 
John Rayson, of Penrith, “ the last of the Cumberland bards.” For 
| some time he has been suffering from disease of the heart, and on Tues- 
day last a severe but sudden attack proved fatal. Mr. Rayson’s name 
has long been associated with our local literature, his last effort being 
the translating of the Songs of Solomon into the Cumberland dialect for 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. Ile was fifty-six years of age. 
| <A-society has been formed at New York for the publication of manu- 
scripts and scarce pamphlets, concerning the carly histury of America. 
The association is called ‘ The Bradford Club,” in memory of the name 
of the first New York printer; and its operations have already begun 
with the issue of the first series of some ** Papers concerning the Attack 
on Hatfield and Deerfield, by a Party of Indians from Canada, September 
19, 1677,” to which is added an introductory essay of considerable 
length by Mr. Franklin B. Hough, of Albany. An interesting map, 
printed on old paper, of New England and New York in the seventeenth 
century, accompanies this volume. 

A translation, by Dr. Palmer, of Michelet’s last work ‘ L’ Amour,” a 
book as much praised in France as abused in England, has been pub- 
lished in New York, and has proved eminently successful as far as the 
sale is concerned, 

A very timely historical work by M. G. Pauthier, ‘The History of 
the Political Relations of China with the Western World, from the 
Earliest Records to the present Time,” has just been published by 
Didot, Paris. 

M. LBrockhaus, , of Leipzig, has this week published a ‘“ Précis 
Historique des Evénements Politiques les plus remarquables qui se 
sont passés depuis 1814 4 1859,” by the Baron Ferdinand de Cussy. 
| The author, a well-known diplomat and political writer, has aimed at 
giving in this work a complete diplomatic history of the last forty-five 
years. 

The fourth volume of the privately-printed ‘* Reise-skizzen,” (Sketches 
of Travel,) by Archduke Maximilian of Austria, has been recently dis- 
tributed among the friends of the illustrious author. The volumes 
which have now appeared include travels in Albania, Greece, Italy, 
Sicily, Portugal, and Madeira, the description of all which countries and 
their inhabitants is said to be given in a masterly manner, and with an 
extraordinary freedom of language. It is stated in Vienna cireles that 
the ‘Archduke further intends to distribute within the next month a 
volume of lyrical poems of his own composition among a select few of 
his acquaintances. 

A splendid work, which has been thirty-four years in progress, under 
the direction of Professor Zahn, has just been issued by Reimer, Berlin. 
It is entitled “ Pompeji, Hereulanum, and Stabi,” and contains 300 
plates, with accompanying French and German letterpress describing 
the three famous towns, covered by the ashes of Mount Vesuvius. 

The first volume of a new historical work by Professor Ranke, ‘ Eng- 
lische Geschichte vornchmlich im 16 und 17 Jabrhunders,” (English His- 
tory, principally of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,) has this 
| week been published at Berlin ;—also the first half of the fourth volume 
of Gervinus’ celebrated work, ‘‘ Geschichte des 17 Jahrhunderts” (His- 
tory of the Seventeenth Century), upon which the author has been en- 
gaged more than twenty years. 
| A Leipzig bookseller announces the forthcoming publication of a 
| “Tistory of the Gulfstream,” by a well-known German traveller, J. F. 

Kohl. In the promised book the history of the famous current of the 
sea, “the calorifere of Great Britain and Ireland,” is seid to be traced 
from the earliest times, through the Sagas of the Northmen and the pri- 
vate reports of Columbus’ crew, up to the last English and American in- 
vestigations. 

The ninth and concluding volume of the ** Memoirs of Varnhagen von 

Ense,” by Ludmilla Assing, has appeared at Berlin. 

A little book by Adolph Schmidt, entitled ‘ Alsace and Lorraine: a 
| history how these Provinces were lost to the German Empire,” is at pre- 
sent making considerable sensation in Germany. ‘The work, pointing to 
the past, preaches with great fervour the necessity of federal union be- 
tween the several Teutonic States, and of watchful mistrust of the move- 
ments of France. 

A new novel in three volumes by the Swedish authoress, Emilio 
Flygare-Carlen, called “A Merchant House on the Sea Coast,’ has ap- 
peared simultaneously at Stockholm and Copenhagen, and is reported at 
be the best work which has yet come from her pen. 





OniGIn or THE JupGEs’ Back Carv.—The practice of our Judges, in 
putting on a black cap when they condemn a criminal to death, will be 
| found on consideration to have a deep and sad signiticance. Covering the 
| head was in ancient days a sign of mourning. ** Maman hasted to his 
house, MOUPHANG and having his head covere — (Esth. vi. 12.) In like 
manner Demosthenes, when insulted by the populace, went home with his 
head covered. ‘ And David... wept as he went up, and had his head 
covered; ... and all the people that was with him covered every man his 
head, and they went up, weeping as they went up.” (2 Sam. xv. 30.) 
Darius, too, covered his head on learning the death of his Queen. Lut, 
amongst ourselves, we find traces of a similar mode of expressing gricf, at 
Sun rals, The mourners had the hood * drawn forward over the head,” 
| (Fosbroke, Exeye. of Antiq. p. 951.) Indeed the hood drawn forward thus 
over the head, is still part of the mourning habiliment of females, when 
they follow the corpse. And with this it should be borne in mind that, as 
far back as the time of Chaucer, the most usual co/owr of mourning was 
black. Atropos also, who held the fatal scissors which cut short the lite of 
man, was clothed in black. When, therefore, the Judge puts on the black 
cap, it is a very significant as well as solemn procedure. He puts on 
mourning ; for he is about to pronounce the forfeit of a/ife! And, ac- 
cordingly, the act itself, the putting on of the black cap, is generally wnder- 
stood to be significant. It intimates that the Judge is about to pronounce 
no mercly registered or supposititious sentence; in the very formula of 
condemnation he has put himself in mourning for the convicted culprit, «s 
Jor adead man, The criminal is then left for execution, and, unless merey 
exert its sovereign prerogative, suffers the sentence of the law. The mourning 
cap expressively indicates his doom.— Votes and Queries. 
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TH E SPECTA 





ATOR. 











the Ubeatres. 


Tho only dramatic novelty of the week is a short farce produced at the 
Haym: wket, which, under the title Zhe Rifle end how to use it, warns us 
against the abuse of that popular weapon. Had not Mr, Ploff, drunk, t aken 
it into his head to fire at a human mark on his return from a mess- 
dinner, what horrors of contrition and remorse would have been avoided 
by Mr. I Flof, sober! However, his troubles, rendered e xquisitely droll 
by Mr. Buckstone, are the provoc ation of our mirth 1, and he is ultim: ately 
relieved by the discovery that he has only shot a lay-figure. Revival 
has lately been the order of the day at this theatre. On Saturday Mr, 
Charles Mathews took leave of the public in the Road to Ruin and Paul 
Pry, neither of which had been performed for several years, and Miss 
Amy Sedgwick not oy inaugurated her reap pearanee on Monday by 
e Rosalind i in As you like it, but on Thursday acted Miss Dorillan 
somewhat obsolete comedy, "ir ey were. Her 
, and crowded audiences 





play ing 
in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
force and vivacity render her as popular as ev. 
have assembled nightly to witness her r perfor nance. 

Tonight the Princess’s will open under the management of Mr, 
Augustus Harris w ith anew drama, called Jy 7/«//, and an extravaganza, 
costumed after the Watteau fashion, and “entitled Love and Fortune. 
Tonight, also, the season of the Olympic will commence, the first pro- 
gral nme comprising the Morning Cail, a) rihle on Demani 7 and Retained 
for the Defence. Mr. Webster will reopen the New Adelphi on Monday 
next, and appear in propr ‘ia per rsond as the old dramatic copyist, ina 
Touch of Nature, the piece which, played only once last year, made so 
deep an impression through the excellence of his acting. The rest of 
the entertainment will consist of the ae ne Babes in the Wood, anda 


called Love and Ilunger. 





s as th 








new farce ¢ 





PARISIAN Tusat CALS, 
Tes Trois Epoques, a e lebrated play by Madame Ancclot 
with the name of Mademoiselle Mars, has ‘meg 
Madame Rose Chéri in the principal 


Marie, ¢ 
originally asseciated 
revived at the Gymnase, with 
character. 


BIRTHS, 
ithe 13th of September, at 16, Stratford Place, the Wife of L. W. Desanges, 
Pa daughter 
On the 13th, at C: i 

On the 13th,at 15, Upper Gower Stvect, Bedford 
Temple, Esq., Q.C., of a son, stillborn. 
On the Tih, at No. 7, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, the Countess of Kintore, of a 





rE 
tle Forbes, the Countess of Granard, of a son, stillborn. 
Square, the Wile of Stey 









n 


langhte 
1 the V Sth, at the Mount, York, the Wife of Major Inglis, « : i danghter. 
the lth, at 10, Lewes scent, Brighton, th \ ife of William Ritchie, Esq., 
Advecate-General of Bengal, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 
stember, at St. Oswald’s Catholic Church, Asiton, Laneashire, 
Go bishop of Liverpool, Uhe Right Hon. Lord Stafford, to 
levrick Gerard, Esq., of Aspull House, Wigan, 





On the 13th of Se; 
by the Right Rev, Dr. 
Hiawa Elizs 
aud niece of Sir Robert ¢ 

Ou the Mth, at the Britis! vi tion, Dresden, Julian Panncefote, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, ‘third son of the late Robert Paun+ efote, 
Presten Court, Glocestershire, to Selina Eitzgerald, second survivirg daughter 
j late Major William Cubitt, of Cattield, Norfolk, De puty Military Secretary 
to the Government of India, 

the Lith, at Colwinstone, a morganshire, Charles 
Hall, Sts oud, to Rosa Ida, daughter of Lieutenant-Gener 
y's Nine ty-cighth Regiment of Foot. 

On the Lith, at St. Asaph, by the Lord Bishop of the 

of Richard Loyd Williams, Es 1. M.D., il illan 
; st daughter of the late Rev. John Jones, M.A., 
t. ge, and Vicar of St. Asaph Cathedral. 
“On the ‘20th, at the parish church, Hampstead, by the Ven, 
grandfather of the bride, the Rev. Henry George Kx olt, eldes 
General Sir John Rolt, K.C.B., to Fanny Paulet, ‘only chi 
Woed. 





. second da ighier | of bre 











Manstield, Esq., of Froome 
u Darling, Colonel of her 





, Richard, eldest son 
Denbigh, to Jane 
Rural Dean, rector 










Archdeacon Burney, 
m of the late Lieut.- 
ld of Colonel James 








DEATHS, 

On the 16th of July, at Kilmore, in Australia, Thompson Graham Arnold, Police 
Magistrate of Heathcote, and Warden of the Maclvor Goldfields, second son of the 
Lev. Charles Arnold, rector of Tinwell, Rutland, aged twenty-seven, 

Jn the 20th of August, at Port of Spain, Trinidad, the Hon, William Eccles. 

On the 13th of September, at Halkin Terrace, Belerave Square, in the seventieth 
year of her age, Miss Wallhonuse, eldest daughter of the late Morton Wallhouse, 
Esq., of Hatherton, Staffordshire, and sister of Lord Hatherton. 

On the Mth, at Coblentz, in bis seventy-fi: year, the Right Hon. Sir James 

, K.C.B., Professor of Modern History at the Unive rsity of Cambridge, and 
; rly Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

On the 15th, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Edward Wilbraham, of Horsley, Gloucester- 
shire, Esq., Q.C., aged seventy-four. 

On the Lith, at Is, Duke Street, Westminster, Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., &e., in his fifty-fourth year, 

Oa the 17th, at Ryde, Vice-Admiral John Brenton, aged seve nty-seven. 

On the 20th, at Newstead Abbey, Colonel Thomas Wildman, aged seventy-two 
years. 



























FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 20, 


Bankruptey Annullea.—Jous Josnva Hanwoov, Manchester, hosier. 

Banka upts,—Joun Harnisos, Page’s Walk, Bermondsey, builder—James Green, 
Northampton, builder—Tuomas FRaN¢ 1s, Cross Road, Islington, builder—Ih SRY 
Woon, Moorgate Street, merchant—Joun Macuts ,Birmingham, innkeeper—Cuan.es 
Bawoprx, Tavistock, mine-agent. : 

, Ber ich Sequestrations,—G vauam, Stornoway, Island of Lewis—Anprrson and Co. 
Paisley, thread-manufacturers—Bvcnanan, Methve n, Perth. 















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 23. 

Bankruptcy Annulled,—Ewwanv Bares and Joux Fevtrus, Manchester, brewers. 

Bankrupts.—Axvné Fresco, Oxford Street, dentist—Joun Huxttey Kexwanp, 
Bristol, milliner—Heyry Winuiam Terspa.e, Peterborough, victualler—Samur. 
Tr. veTuAN Bennerr, Padstow, Cornwall, shipvuilder—Jony Jacxson, Fleet Mills, 
Culton, Leeds, corn- -miller —Epw snp Winuiams, Aberdare, Glamorg: anshire , corme- 
merchant—Benxsamixn Day, Gracechureh Strect, oil-warchouseman—Lovisk Av- 
GUsTINE STRINMANN and ALrkep SreinmMann, Baker Street, jewellers. 











PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. Monday. Tuesdays Wednes., Thurs, | Friday, 





954 
953 











Ditte for Account ..... 
3 per Cents Reduced ... 
New 3 per Cents 
Long Annuities 
Annuities 1985 ... ° . 
Hank Stock, 9 per Cent .... sees] 
India Stock, 10} perCent . j 
Exchequer it is, Ihe. per diem 
xe 





shut 












HE 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
French ...ccscvcseesees oe Ct. — 



































































































Austrian ......+++++0++++8 pet -— 
Belgian . ij — ‘| — Mexican .... | 224 
Ditto.... 2— —-- Peruvian ..... Now a 
Brazilian . 6- | 103] | Portuguese 1853 .... 3=— | ae) 
Buenos Ayre s ‘— 77 } Russian .... ts- | — 
Chilian., ‘— -— Sardinian ° 5— | bE} 
Danish . 56— —— | Spanish ... 3=— | 406 
Ditto .. 3t— 86) | Ditto New De ferred. s=— j 34h 
Dutch (Ex 24-— 65} | Ditto Passive .. sovceoel i 
DICCO 2. ccccccseccces cornet — | 10 | Turkish... . s= Bik 
Prench .rccccccsscesceses 3—-t{-—- | Venezuela... A= | 28 
SNARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratrwave— Bankxs— 
Bristoland Exeter. ..+ss++e0e0+] 99 | Australasian . ececceeees 1 
Caledonian, bab British North ‘Ame ric AN. . 55 
Chesterand Hi . 49 Pe 
Eastern Counties ° ° So | Soames 3 
Edinburgh and Giasgow. oeee 74] Commercial of London 20 
Glasgow and South-Western... -—— | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian C ta. 15j 
Great Northern 101} London ....cccccess 
reat South. and V 1053 | London and © jounty . 
Great Western. 60} | London Chrtd. ink. « 
Lancashire and Yorkshire nal 95} London Joint Stock.... 
Lancaster and Carlisle. . ° 96 | London and Westmin 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast) 112 | National Bank ..... 
London and Blackwall } G4 | National Provincial 
London and North- Wes 933 | New South Wales. 
London and South-West a 92} } Oviental ......606- 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Linc oln 35 } Ottoman ...... 
Midland .... 105 Provincial of Ireland. 
Midland G —_ — Australia 
North British.........+.++. 523 ! n of Austre 
North-Eastera—Berwick. ee 89 ; Uv nies of London 
North-Eastern—York ........++- 72} } Umily.cccccccecceceeees seeeeee 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton al Docxs— 
Scottisn Central . - | 111h | East and West India..... sooees) 120 
Scottish Midland......... _ London... . G7 
South Eastern and Dover... e 75k St. Katherine *} _ 
astern of France........ eves -— |}  Vietoria ...ceeeeee eeseee eeesece los 
stindian...... { 99} | MiscELLANROoUs— 
vlong and Melbo -— Australian Agricultural,....... —-- 
Grand Trunk of Canada... 354 a 
G t Indian Peninsular .,.. 978 -- 
Great Western of Canada .... 138 ! 1) 
Paris and Lyons .....esee006. 35} lol 
Minrs— General Steam.... -— 
Australian........ ecccsscocoser = | London Discount 2s 
Brazilian Imy 8 a | National Discount. ° ° _ 
Ditto St. John del Ke . ° log Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 78 
Cobre Copper..... | 7} | Rk »yal Mail Steam. seccevece 52 
Khymney Iron... vhee -— } South Australian eevee ot 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Au Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 2lst day of September 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
£30,939,710 





Motes issued .escceeceececens anh 15,10¢ 





| Other Securities.... 3,459, a 
Gold Coin and Bull 16, 514.7 
| Silver Bullion...... - 


£30,959, 710 


—— | 


£30,939 710 


DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,220,018 
Other Sccurities + 19,317,820 
NOtes..cccseseses - 9,909,935 
Gold and Silver Coin ......046 677 Aby 
£ii,125 441,125,232 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 


Proprietors’ Capital. 
Rest .... 
Public De posits 
Other Deposits 
Seven Daysand other Bilis” ° 





839,280 





METALS Per ton. 

it. Cakes £107 10 0... £9 ¢ 0 
Wales tines... 615 0.. 756 

‘ “4 British Pig .., 2310 0., 2410 0 

S od Benita. isl0 0... 0 @ 0 


BULLION. Per 02. 
Forcign Gold in His Standard, £3.17 9 
Mexican Dollars ....sseeeeeeee. 0 5 Of 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 Ij 





=9 
53 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 23. 
e «& ‘. s 
Wheet, R.O. 40to45 Fine ...... d5tods Fine... 
4 45—47 Forcizn,R. 34— 50 
- 37-40 White F. 53—5! 


. & 

eee $4 to 66 Indian Corn. 32 to 33 

Oats, Poed,, 21—24 
Mi 


Vine .... 










Fine ....., 41-44) Rye «2.000 Poland 
White Old 43—47 Barley eee Fine. 
Pine ...... 47— 50 Malting .. Potato. 





Fine ..., 27 — 23 





38-44 Malt, Ord... 56—63 
SIX-WEEKS A RAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
6d.) Wheat .... 43s. Gd. | Rye sesseee Sis, Tay 
5 vu 








WERFKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Se vt. 17. 
Wheat ..... 4ls. lld. | Rye ... ‘ 








Barley 3s 3 Beans 4 Barley .... 32 It | Beans.. ° 
Oats ....... 21 7 Peas ...056. 3 s Oats woveee 24 0 2g PAS ce .005. BF VU 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 


Butter—Hest Fresh, 14s. Od. doz. 
Carlow, 5i. 10s. to 54. 13s. per owt. 
Bacon, Irish ...........-per owt, 565. — 674, 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine 7 ) 
Derby, pale ......+ 


\ 
seeeeee sper sack 435. to > 


seveceee Bf 37 


Town made . 
Seconds .... 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship30 — 32 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 20 — 31 
American ..,.....per barrel 4 — 27 
Canadian .... — 27 Hams, York .. 
Bread, 54d. to 74d. the wn. loaf. Bese, French, per 120, 
HUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ano LeaDENRALt.* CaTiLe MARKET.” 

‘4 . @ 









oe 56 
. Gd, to 84, Od. 








Heap or CartLe at Tae 











s. ad. sd. s. a. | CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 S8to4 0 4 Oto4 Gtodlo) Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 4 44—410—5 4) sts., 5,770 ..... 1,360 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 4 40—4 6—410 | Sheep..29,400. r 
York... 3 0—4 0—4 8 44-4 . - 4 10 | Calves.. 222 
Lamb. 0 0-0 0-0 0 »- 00-90 - 0! Pigs... OP scans lév 
* To sink the offal, > r s 1b. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets . 60s. to Tis. | Down Tege. + per Ib. lod. to 26 vd. 





Half-bred ¥ 
Leicester Fleeces .. 
wanes S Skins. 


oo — 140 
oo. 56 — 65 
99 — 112 





Mid and East Kent ditte 
Sussex ditto... 
Farnham ditto ..... 











(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Comprntane 















SMITHFIELD. Warrecnaret. 
Hay, Good .. + 70s. to 75s SOs. to 86s Sis. to Ole 
Inferior ° 7 — 6 72 — 80 €3 — 75 
row . - © o— 0 om 0 
Clover ....... ° 95 — 105 lwo C= 210 100 — 108 
Wheat Straw . - 32 — 8 2 — 3B 309 — i 
GROCERIES. ' MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. 3d. to 27. 6d.| Jamaica Rum,... pergal. 4s. Gd. to 54. Od, 
Congou, HNe ..eeeeveeee 2 L m2 5 Brandy, Best Brands..... 8 0 — 9 © 





Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, 0 5) — © 4 
Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 39 0 — 39 6 
Guano, Ts Loe o— 6 0 


Pekoe, flower -4 O0-—5 0 
In bond—Duty 1s. 5d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 964. 0d. 























Good Ordinary ........ 58s. Od. to 56*. Od.| Tallow P. Y¥.C.. 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad in bond) (8s. Od. to 87. fa TOWN «os eee o 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d.! j Rape On, Engli sh ret rd 35 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26s. &}d. Hrown.. 0 
WestindiaMolasses.... 128. 6d. to 17s. 0d | Tainseed Oil. coescee 6 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil, 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton, Os.to Os8.| Palm Ol)... ccecceeeceeee i 
o WS.cccccee O = @ Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .190 © —195 ¢ 

York Regents... ° - o—o0 Coals Hetton cooscce OO ES 
Beetch 45 ccces:cessssccece, OS O Tees.. ooo 0 
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for the W f Sart wy Oo 4 wer Ist 1859. 
Open at . GR AT Frou AINS and en 

s of Wat , —Tu sday to Friday, Open at 

—Wedn GRE Wy POUNTAINS, Balloon Ascent, 
Concert, «& nission each day One Shilling, Children 
dle 28 —Saturday Open at Ten. Concert. 
sion Hf ulf- 1 Crown, Children One Shilling. Season 
holders admitted free.—Sundays, open at 1.30 to 





cholder ratuitously, by ticket. 

















. JOHN ‘BENNETT'S LECTURES 
ON A WATCH 
Mr. John Bennett, PLR.A.S., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, will LECTURE ona WATCHIL, Waar to 
MAKE AND Liow ro Mane it 
Oct. Ist, Royal Arsenal Nov Whittington Club. 
Woolwich * , Bath 
>» Jd, Chelsea Athen 1 , Burnham, 
» Ath, Guildford Chelsea Young 
» llth, Slough Men's Christian As- 
9 ith, Church 8S sociation. 
n lith, Spicer Street 
lit ly is singtoke 
25 Acton. 
, Ist, Crosby Hall 
H 1éth, Devizes 
t liustvated by great varicty of 
iSpeci of Clocks and Watel 
the W Manu tory, 65, Cheap 





— LAINING SCHOOL 






of ARY SOUTIL KENSINGTON, for MALE and 
FEMALI i MENT d METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
of ART at 37. G rstrect, for vile Classes only, and at 
Spitalfields, Crispi rect; I y, William Stree 

ton Squ st t , Goswell Str 





H iu 
Rotherhithe, 





tin’s in-the-i : Sty uw re; th, 8 
Mary's, Princ ty Hany ! ‘nsary Building 
Christ Church G in-the-Ea Cannon Street, will 
reopen on M sy,t toro 

Application for adrai nh, prospectuses, or any other in 
formation, to be made a vols in cach district, and at 
South Kensington 

Ky order of the Committee of Council on Education 








(JOVE RNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES 
aad of SCIENCE -othecranaagiaalaas ARTS. 
D 
SIR RJDERICK IMPLY wri RCHISON, D.C.L 
{f.A., F.R.S.,& 

During the Session 349-60, which will comme * on 
the 3.1 Ocrower, t t wwing COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 

1. ¢ shi gence By A. W. Hormany, LL.D., F.R.S, &e. 

2. METALLURGY. By Jouws Percy, M.D., F.RS, 

3. NATURAL HISTORY. By T. MH. Wextey,P.R.S 

4 MINERAL ily om W. Suven, M.A, 

5. MINING ' 

§. GEOLOGY By A. ¢ ay, F.R.S, 

7. APPLIED MECHANICS. By BR av Witurs, M.A., 
P.R.S 

8. PILYSICS Ry G. GS » M.A., P.R.8S 

INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING Ky 
Mr. inns 

The f Ma ‘ I ve of the labo 
ra . io 1, ’ two anu bpay 
ments of 2 











bi vi her Majesty's Consuls, eting 
its iaa thiain tickets at reduced 
ate i ‘ and others en- 
Pape gmp lucation, a Iw aduitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced foes 
His Royal Highness the Prin t Wales h as gr mitted two 
Exhibitions, and others have » been ¢ petablt shed. 
For a prospectus ar tion, ay at the Museum of 
Practical ¢ y,d Street, I ton 
TRENHAM REEKS, trar 





A LE ( P 


‘ 
S FOR GOVERNMI 


the public to derive 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAK 


N! 


NSEC TIONS. cage 
from the Photographic 





Negativ it Science and Art Depart 
me nt public and other collections, British 
and Fb ( . of Council on Education has 
caused an Offiec ! npressions to 







be establisic 
be opened « 
of the Trust 





which will 
made by order 
other Govern 





atives 
un and 


sot 
ment Institutions, 








A detailed List of the objects ph hed is printed, 
price 2¢. 
Applications, &ec., must be Eecretary, 


addressed to the 
Ww 


South Kensington Museum 


HE R UPTU RI E 
Patron—His Royal Highness the 

This Society was established in the 
pose of supplying Trusses to the necessitous el 


SOCIETY. 
veut iso for thc 





pur- 





The number of patients assisted by the Society to Mipsu- 
En Day Last, Was 45,06 
Donations and subseriy s are thankfully received by 








the bankers, Messrs. lect 
Mr. John Jetlery, 9, ¢ sithorpe Strect, ’ 
by the Secretary, at Old Jewry Chambers, Old Jewry, 
(E.c. 
By order, Wx. Moserey Tavier, Sex 

] YDROPATHY,—DOCTOR W. 

ALFRED JOILNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of De. Edward John- 





fon, of 
Establishment 
and beautiful 





eat Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
tt Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 








ft halffrom the Delwany Station on the nd Wicklow 
Railwa 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from lyhead, & land their passengers 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at M alvern Tevins—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 
week 

Ir ‘ +TYVD 

/ ud ¥ \ ID .- 

TULCANIZED INDIAR UBBER MA 

CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 


affected by wet, heat, or cold,cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and outlast 











either. Hose and tubing fo icultural purposes, Washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India 
rubber kept in stock and made to order. Testimonials, 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 





late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, 
sole contractors for Inc 


St. Paul's Churchyard, B.C 
arubber goods to the Lords Commis- 





sioners of the Admiralty. 


p ALAC EE. :, — Arrangements 


| 


| 








“HE SPECTATOR. 


STEAM-SHIP.— | 


ia or Western America 


G REAT EAS TERN 
Passengers proceedin 


r to Cana 








can obtain Tickets for the ilway from Portland and also | 
full information as to Routes, Fares, &c., over the American | 
Continent, on application at the Oftices of the Grand Trunk | 

| 


Railway Company of Canada, 21, Old Broad Street, London, 
rE. C. 
Sot Til AUSTRALIAN BAN 
COMPAN Y.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated | 
and sent for collection Every description of Banking betsi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 


KI NG 
18i7. 











and also the other Aust S sJlonies, through the 

pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, ¢ road Street, Lor 
fc. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 
London, September 1, 1859 


TEW MODE OF ACQUIRING 











4 WEALTH ,.—See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 
10,0001. CONSOLS payable dt or 
Soul, CONSOLS pa Dy ! 
For a premium of One Guin charg wr lia 
ritted on equal terms 
Iscs ms of Proposal to 
! Director, at the 


ring 





United Kingd 
NSURANCE 


67, SACKVILLE 


Nee TH BRITISH t 


IMPANY 
» PRINCES STI 











mon every policy 





Ih 


us receiy 


pened pri to 


Fire Lin 1838......«. 16 5 | 


Promiu 
LONDON 

Sir Perrn La r, Alderman 
Joun I 

William Borrad " l i 
John Connell, Esq Peter 
c. Jd. Knowles, I I 
ALexanpen Do t 


Gin 





btained at 
~~ brome t hy, 
t{ACHAN, a4 


COMPANY 


Prospectuses, Forms of 1 
the Office, 4, 
LONDON, EA ROBERT 


(NOMMERC IAL BANKING 
OF SYDNEY—NEW SOUTH \ 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial La 


LONDON BOARD | 








The 





Ton ton Hoard « 





URY 
WOLLONGONG 
Hills 


tion, 





n the 


ransi 


Austra 
tevery 
1, through 


itiate approved 
vut Bills « f Coll 


ss with Anus 


up 
and 


They also neg 
Colonies, send 
scription of 
above-nam n 3 i in New 
Wales and it in Vic ia, Australia, and 
Tasmania. 





ihe 
South 











SMITH, 
ng Director. 





Ma 
E.C., Aneust, 1 


33, Cornhill, London, 459 











| atechodl HOM(GOPATHIIC COCOA,— | 
4 Produc in 18389, specially for the use of Homao 
pathic Pati Ren attractive t » taste by its 
delicious a mm and t thi s, it has hecome 
adopted by the public gem 2 sirable beverage | 
for breakiast, lunehoou ' Ii Ad by the prin 
cipal Grocers at Is. ( per Id., » and th. Packets 

i pathic 





DURE FLUID MAGNESIA 





has been for many y sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medic al > ssion, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Meadach jout 
gestion. Asa it is adn | 


Mild Aperic nt, 











Delicate Femal varticularly during Pregaancy ; 
vents the For ot Infants from turning sour during ‘di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidul d Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draveht, whichis highly 
agreeable and wious 1 by Dinnerornp and 
Co. Dispensing Che s i ntsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair G mid Yew Bond Street, 
ll res, chemists th hout the Empire. 





and sold by al 


L 


Pay It 


IGHT- ‘B sit jo? 


= ws 


COD LIVER OIL, 


ss in cases of 








Administered wi ‘ 

CONSUMPTION, NI rY, RHEUCMATISM, ! 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL TH Rs OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEPFCTIVE NUTRITION, 
is the most efficacious, the w palatable, and, from its ra 
pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of 
all kinds Its imueds herapeutic superiority over 
every other variety is attested by innumeral whe spon OUs 
testimonials from Physici md Sur of European re 





putation. 








Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Ml D., F.R.S., late 
Lecturer on the Pra eof Phys George's Medical | 
School, Sup lent of the Food Collection at the 
South Kensington Museu Ke. Ke 
* L believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil is 

secured in its preperation by the personal attention of se 

good a Chemist and intelligent a Vhysician as Dr. de 

Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on 

the Oil with which IT am acquainted. Hence I should deem 





the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 


ts 


In 





Sold onty in Iueenian Helf-pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Joxonu 
and signature, HOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE. 
rrovinces by respectable 

IN LONDON AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, STRAND, W.C. 
CavTion.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions. 






Chemists 
BY His sour 


and Co 








24, 1859. 


[September 


‘ONTRACTS FOR OATS, | 


Cocoa, 
TEA, SUGAR, and TOBACCO 


Department of the Comptroller for Victnalling 
and Transport Services, Somerset Hous 





C 

















1éth’ September, 185 ’ 
The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and [ye 
H land, do Hereby ve Notice that on Tavrspay,t ith of 
Ocrosrr next, at Half-past One o% k, they will be ready 
to treat — a Persons as may be willing to Contract for 
supplyin delivering into her Majesty's Victualling 
to res at. DE VEFOR DD, the uncermentioned Artict Viz. :— 











Whin tol ! 
One Halfin Tw wr “ 
«q ‘ Ms 
OATS... 50 cn werin Two Y 
“ or earlier if prefer 
by the party tendering 
Tous 
COCOA, . 000. 1h) Half of each in 
s and th rematl 
TEA.. ioe que | Weeks afterwa 
fou if preferred by 
SUGAR oe Sut der 
TOBACCO ... su 
Tend may be made for the w portion of th 
ticles 
Their samy reserve to themsclves the power, when 
© Tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, 





such part thereof only 
er quantity, 


iwthey may deem fit 
or of not contracting for any, and 







or for a 


also an 


ited power of sclection 
vocoa, Tea, Sugar, and Toba to be exempted from 
the Custems’ Duties, and Parties tendering a to state 
where they are respectively lying 












Samples of the Oats ‘not less than Two Quart of the 
Cocoa not less than Two Pou -and of the T not less 
than two Pounds fro Kended Warchous« mu be 
produced by the Part erin 

Lach Ten 5 if hei and tanding 
humber im 


of each P cage, the sl which i 











i i iv 4 
ity i will be re 
ected by the Offic . 
Each Teneer for Tobacco must specify de 
Marks d Numbers, and the Countries o it 
wthor produce, a cof cach 





in fresh draw iD 





w Package must 
ask 
























y ¢ si 
un or quali y samp md a 
reje «lt by t ficers 
es produced Perse Whose Tenders are act 
! be taken away them im 
di sh been dex 
ived unless m on the Prints 
pose, and which “4 ime 
Untice, o rt om conductin 
iverpool r to the ¢ ‘ oi 
a I tet ecent mio ations of 
sof the Cont Ww h iy be seen ! 
ad at Liverpool and Bristol 
No Tender will be receiv after Half-past On lock «¢ 
he day of Treaty ; and it will net b ' ath Part 
tendering, or eat on his b ud ’ th 
Office on the day of Contract, as the ut of a. 
ceived from cach Person will be communicat maid 
his proposed Sureties in writing 
Every Tender must be addressed the Secretary of the Ad 
miralty,and bear ia the left-hand « ender 
for "a 1 at 
st Hous 
~TT . . a Ar 4 ‘ 
4, LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
| USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
THE ADIES are respectfully infora t t thi 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAT LAUNDRY, 
md Hra Muesry's Lav press says, tt 
although she has tricd 
Wurates, Rick, axnp ornen Powprn Srircurs, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EN USED 
wue vou ASK I 
GLENFIELD PATENT 8ST i, 
See that you get it, as inferior ki tte ituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. Gra snp Lown 





YE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 








HUGHES's Sola SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLI This Chandeti informs the 
whole houschold—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequcutly no light need b 
taken near the reom 

ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be oltained of 


and country 


BRASS and [RON 


tters in tewn 


‘\DSOME 


" 
au Gas it 


farses 


BED- 















rt portobe —HE ‘ oms contain 
larg rent of st Is, suits at le both 
i Mu ur If r Tropical Climates; handsome Iron 
steais irass Mountings aud eleg y Japanned ; 
Tron t for Servants vv of 
$e dste. ul th at is manufactured, in Wa 
free shed Deal and Japar itted with 
Furniture complet as wellas ey descrip 





n Furniture 

SON’S 
conta as 
150 different 


sf Ledroo 


| | EAL and 
CATALOGUE, 
DSTEADS, as well 4 
Ito FURNTTU 
istead, Bedding 
Tottenham Court Road, 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 0 
The . 





ILLUSTRATED 
signs and pricesof 100 
articles of BED 
Heat and Son, 
Manufacturers 


1 
de 








196, 





rME 


brity a 


h must be 


IN’ NT. 
! ot! nd an 


medicines have ol 
ale in all parts of the 
ient proof that their 







worl 


Virtues are 


amount 


iggerated 











stood the test of nearly a qu 1 century 

ull that period there has sing! 

In tht publicly against them has com 
th they have done harm 1 No 
in uf R i ns four lieve his 
pa ‘ In all espe 
ctally tion of t ve Pills 
‘ The iry and 

supera and pe 





H.—By her 


T EET 


















rs Patent.—Newly one 
mi 1 India-rubber art 
fici Gums, and Palates WOs! 
LEY inventor and patentec and in 
valu nventio tptation. with the 
mos solute perfection ss. of CHEMICALLY 
Pht v A ED INDIA-RUBBER, i lining to the gold oi 
bone tram All sharp edges ¢ avoided; no spring wires 
or fastenings are requi tly -incrensed fre« 
suction is supplied natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
accuracy, are secured; while, from the softness and flexi 





bility of the agents employed, the atest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by 
oo absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street 


Bath ; and le, 





osvenor Square, London; i, Street, 


on Square, Neweastle-on- Tyne, 





ay 



































YIM 





September 24, 1859.] 





continues to GIVE 
Prospec 
from reviews of his Tragedies publishe d 
and other works in prose, sent on application 
Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 


QIG. G. VOLPE 
\ LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
tuses and Extracts 
Taio, 
r. Voire, 37, 


by I 





r i a + 
WATCHES 
echanism."—Morning Pos 
‘ to 100 Guineas. 

2 to 56 Guineas, 

Bex<o = Toor 
all parte of the World, 





Waren 
free per 


Send two stamps for STRATED 


r uter, Watches sent to 


33 and 34, LUDGATE London, E.C.— Observe 


HILt 





Lavender dis- 
epenvacn. It is 
count 


m of pure 
1anner known only to H. Baw 


mn — oe w use in war +g 


tilk din an 


strongly re« utes, on ac 


s rr 4. § pint, 4s. Gd. } pint, 
fits refr ing in 
= int Brie ne we ch's Royal "Dis istillery of Flowers, 1572, 


New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 


y ET . , = 
TURNITURE, Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, How to Huy COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Ilustrated by 300 En 
gravings, to be had t . of Poand S. Beyius, City 
Furniture Wareho t, and 95, City Read. Goods 
delivered free to any kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Lasp ited. Note the 15/. Rosewood 
or Walnut Drawing s covered in Velvet Brus 
sels Carpets, 2s. 3)d. per 











TRADE MARK. 


PROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN PLOUR, p the best ao Ww —_ 
— ious in i ' uds, Blan , Ke 
F os uited delicacy of CHILDREN and 
xt ALIDS 
. 1 ef stat This is suy 
kind know 


rior to any thing of the 





Trade Mark and KR I each Packet A 8 and WV 
Obtain it whe infer articies are not substituted. from 
f ly . } mers, and corn-dealers 





wcers, ch : eet 
vy; Dublin; 7 Marke trect, Manchester; and 23, 


Ironmonges Lane, Lon 


YERFECT FR E E DOM 





from COUGHS 





is secured by DR. I OCK’S PULMONIC WAPERS, 
To singers ad pa * aaheor ts ire invaluable for clea 
ng and strer i wy They hove a pleasant tast« 
Price Is Vhd., 2s nd ils. per box Suld by all Medi 


cine vendors 
HE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT,— 
HOOPER S Ss POWDERS make ai mest 
agrecable, etferve n taste aperient morning draught, 
and are acknowledged by every one who try them to be in 


LTZER 


less 


finitely suj a spect to any Seidlitz Powders 

effervescing mor * uy ut tastel 88, are paintess in 

yperation, and et ul Mi 7 as suggested in 
lirections, even cl them with a relish. Sold 
6d. box by H , Chemist, London Bridge ; also 





on order by all Dru 


houses. 


by SANGER, ‘qn hey rds and 


gists thre 1wlesale 





RAZ Eb ae PAKIS EXH IBITION 1855. 
pores ALI B, BINGLEY, AND 
4 8 NEW FAxeane and PENETRATING 
es ITH. BRUSHES, Penet x Unbleached Hair- rushes, 
proved Flesh and Cloth ii oes, and genuine Smyrna 
; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
th brushes search thoroughly 











between the divisions ¢ teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs nev mw M.. li., and Co. are 
sole makers of th rat t donee, and Orris Reot 
Soaps—sold in Tab! hearing their names and address) at 
Gd. enc ~ of Mete s celebrated ; oy Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per an he N le Establishment, 
1308 be ii Oxford + ‘ a "and third doors West 
f et, Lor 





rom Hollies Str 
\ I NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWAI SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
t, has intreduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
1 » perfectly resemble the natural 
distinguished from the originals by the 
y will never change colour or decay, 





me will ~ found sujy or to enytecth before used. This 
vthed dees not require the extraction of roots, or any 
ser ful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 


re articulation and mas 
yund and useful in mas 


are loose, and is guaran ito rest 


theation. Decayed 


tication. 52, Fleet Street.— At home from 10 till 5. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROY AL LETTER® PATENT. 


S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
ive invention in the curative treatment of 
f a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
a soft bandage being wornround the 

i er is supplied by the 
md PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
it cannot be detected and may 
tive circular may be had, 
fail to fit: forwarded by post, on 
inches below the hips, be- 


Ww TH’S 

is allowe 
be the most effi 
HERNIA. The 





effects, is here avoided 





MAIN PAD 
much ea and closene +8 that 
be worn during sleey A de 
and the Truss whichcannot 
the circumference of the bo 
nt to the Mant t 

MR. WHITE, 228 

! , 








y¥,two 


PICCADILLY. 
, and _ 6d. 


26s postage, Is 
62s., ann She. ¢ Bigg, > 


, is. Sd, 


A Single I 
A Double 
An Umbilical 










Is. 10d. 
OLN ‘ HITE, 


KNEE-CAPS, 





LAST! (c ‘ST ICKINGS, 


4 &. for VARTOOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & Taey 
are porous, light in textur ind inexpensive, and are drawn | 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom7s. 6d. to 16s. each 


Postage 6d 
JOHN WITTE MANUFACTURER, 228, 


QIXty years of 
beyond quest 1 hat 
OIL possesses extr li 
growth and imps 
ate vents it 


Price ADILLY. 








success have proved 
KOWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
properties for promoting the 
autifying the Human Hair 

Yor turning grey, strengthens 
and luxuriant growth, cles 
inf, and makes it beautifully seft, 
ildren it is specially recommended 















3 yalty, and the numerous 
ceived of its efficacy, afford the 





est proofs of its merits. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; 

Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s, €d. ; and double 
that size 2is. por Metth 

See the words “ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,” &c. on the 


and Sons’ in red ink. Sold at 


Wrapper, and “ A. Rowland 
and by chemists and perfumers, 


20, Hatton Garden, London 





T HE 


SPECTATOR. 


987 





THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE, 


Will appear on November 1, Price One Shilling. 


Edited by DAVID MASSON, 
| 
| 
| 





The Author of 


MACMILLAN and CO. Cambridge, a 


‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ 

roe scenabutnsramans — Sequel to that Story in the First Number. 

FiSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest deseripti 


nd 23, Henrietta Street, 


will commence a 


Covent Garden, London, W. ¢ 





MURE’S WORKS CN GRECIAN 

LITERATURE, 

Vous. I, to TV. in 
cloth 


HISTORY 


COLONEL 


Now ready, 8vo, price 3/. 9s, 


A CRITICAL 


of the LAN- | 


GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT / 
GREECE, By Wuusam Mvue, of Caldwell, } 
Vols. I. to HIE. the Mythical Period, HOMER, 

—— and the Epie Cycic, and the Lyric Poets, 

md Edition. 3 


Vol. IV. comprising itist il Literature to the death 
of HERODOTUS on ube0h65250000%008 ds 








Vol mtaining THUCYDIDES, NENOPTION, 
n the remaining historians of the Attic Period, 
ISs. 
London; Lonemax, Brows, and ¢ 
Just published, in feap. Svo. price 6», cloth, 
‘ pp uy r nm . 
LICE LITTLETON: a Tale. Ly 
Forester Frrz-Davip. 
- Ts HIS is a pleasing book, crisy of the villain Mansfield 
ly written and and the horril ‘ y and 
lye tructed,""—Be kedness of the ang a 
/ 1 artist I 
ris extremely well writ ke ted 5 means 
en, and the characters of the scenes are drawn with 
y drawn and well de much power as to suc 
Sued. The cold, hard, and the hope that, exe lo \ 
hea tless ambition of the may tind Mr. Pitz. David agoir 
father, to which he sacrifices | a candidate for honours in the 
‘ uly and an orphan | field of literature.’—Mornt 
daughter—the wily hypo Post 
Loudon: Loxamax, Green, Loneman, and Roterrs. 


UNIFORM WITH ROUTLEDGE’s 2 
ILLUSTRATED age $s 


In small dto. price 15s, cloth, gilt edge 


| 


| 


a ALLA ROOKH, By TioM As Moon E. | 
4 Beautifully printed on tinted paper. Illustrated | 


superb Wood Engravings, designed by ite nas, 

Pickersgill, Birket Foster, Corbould, &c. engraved by 

Evans in the finest style, and gorgeously bound, 

matical design. 

Rovrience, Warsr, and Rovriepar, 
Farringdon Street. 


with 


embl 
London : 









1 vol. wit hi Tustrations, price 8. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
VAVIES Or THE WORLD ; 
am ee s and future capabilities, By 
M.A., Fin st Lieut. Vietoria Rit es, Author 
of ** The rn" fle, and How to Use it,” 
CONTENTS ¢ 
Comparison between British | Improved Artille: I New 
and Pre h Navies Naval Tactics 
Navies of other Powers Reprint of Leipsic Article on 
team, and the rew It t French ¢ lish 
peller | Navies; with a refutatic an) 
Naval Ports and Arsenals of | of its errors 
France, compare with | Important Lists 
those of England tical Tables r 
Manning the Navy } British and I 


r 
hitherto unpublished 


The Board of Admiralty 
Cherbourg, 


With several Illustrations and Plans of 


Brest, Rochefort, L’Orient, and Toulon. 
London: Rovrnepar, Warne, and Rovriencr, 
Farringdon Street. 


STANFORD'S SERIES OF POCKET 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Just published. 

THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 
From the Reeulvers to the Land’s End, and from 

Cape Cornwall to the Devon I oveland, including 
all the information desirable for Visitors or Tour- 
ists, as well as for Railway and other short Excur- 
sions, by Mackenzir Watcorr, M.A, 

In } vol, price 7s. 


The Book may also be had in 4 parts, price 
with clue Maps 


Part 1. THE COAST OF KENT. 

Part 2, THE COAST OF SUSSEX. 

Part3. THE COAST OF HANTS AND 

| DORSET. 

| Part 4. THE COAST OF DEVON AND CORN- 
WALL 


2s. each, 


PARIS. 
With Plans of Paris and its 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Enyirons, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
A New Guide to Jersey, GUERNSEY, SARK, 


with | 


| Hee, Jernov, and Atperney, by F. F. Dancy, | 
Esq., of Guernsey, with a General Map. Price 
3s. 6d. 


Preparing for Publication, uniform with the 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. | 


Price 2s, 6d. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By Mackenzinr Waxcort, M.A. 
LONDON. 
The Stranger’s and Resident's Guide to every object 
of Interest and Amusement. 
London: EDWARD 


.W. 


| 
" MINSTERS AND ABBEY RUINS OF | 


r 


STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. | 


In Svo, with Portrait and Chait, price 12s, cloth, 


ye" RNAL of the ROVAL CHAR- 
e TERS VOYAGE to AUSTRALIA and ROUND 
MAGNETICAL RESEARCH By 
the Rev. W. Scoresry, D.D., F.R.S. Edited by 
AnciinaLo Surrn, Esq., M.A,, P.R.S., late Fellow of 
rrinity College, Cambridge. 

Loudon: Lonoman, Gree, 


the WORLD for 


LoxeMan, and Ronrnrrs, 


vo. cloth, 


Just published, pr 
JSSSAYS on LAW REFORM, COM- 





4 MERCIAL POLICY, Ay ANKS, Xe., in Great 
Britain and — : by L. Teecxawer, LL.D, 
Professor of Politic Seien i the University of 
Breslau. 

Witutams and Norearr, MM, ietta Street 
Covent Garden, London, and 20, ith Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Imperial 8vo, with — rous coloured Llustrations, 


*rice IOs. 6d. 
1) URA D E N; a Monograph of the 
Yellow 


Sandstone and its Remarkable Fossil 
Remains By Joux Axpensox, D.D., F.G.S., B.P.S 
&e. Author of ** The Course of Creation,” * Geology 


of Scotland,” &e. 
Edinburgh: Tomas 
Ilaminvos, Apvams, and Co, 


SIEGE OF 
Just published, in 4 vols. 


ConsvanLe and Co, London: 


SEBAS POPOL, 
ito. including 


Plates, 


JOUREALS of PROCEEDINGS  con- 
ad nected with the SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL, Price 
i/ . 

Londen: Lonemas, Grerx, Loncmay, and Ronerts, 


APPROVED ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS, 
BY L. CONTANSEAU, PROFESSOR OF THE 
PRENCH LANGUAGE, EAST INDIA MILI- 
fARY COLLEGE, ADDISCOMBE, 
VONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL  DIC- 
/ TIONARY of the FRENCH and E pte gees 

LANGUAGES, specially compiled from the best and 

luvst recent Authorities for the Use of English Persons 





studying French, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, 
Post Svo. price 10s, 6¢. 
i Dictionary isnowin|tary ¢ Sandhurst 
Us the Bast India Mili King’s ¢ olle 1 
tary College, Addiscombe ; | Cheltenham ri Coll 





the Royal Military Academy, | Marlborough Coll 

Woolwich; the Royal Mili Christ's Hospital, I 
CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et s 

os ANCAIS; a Reading Book selected from the best 
rench Authors from the Age of Louis XIV. to the 


P sent Day. In use at Addiscombe, Woolwich, 
&e. Fifth and cheaper Edition . Feap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to PRE Ni iH TRANS- 
LATION; a Series of Instructive and Entertaining 
Picces, with Notes and Suggestions exhibiting a Com- 
parison of French and English Idioms, Fourth —- 
bs. Ge. 

CONTANSEAU’ COMPENDIOUS PRENCH 


GRAMMAR; with Foot-Notes, and Exercises on 


each Part of Speech and on each Rule of Syntax, 
Third Edition, revised ......cesescccsccersesesese ds. 
London : Loxe MAN, GREEN, LonoMAN, and Roperis, 


MURRAY'S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS 


The following are now ready, 


ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL 


II4 3s. Gd. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH 
MANY AND THE RILINE, 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH 
AND THE TYROL, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR 
AND THE ALPS. 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR 
PYRENEES, 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN, 
HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL, 9s, 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME, 9s, 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY, 12s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY. 10s, 
HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. 
HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND 


TALK, 

GER- 
GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
FRANCE AND THE 


50s, 


lds. 


PA- 


LESTINE, 24s, 
HANDBOOK FOR BOMBAY AND 
MADRAS, 24s, 


HANDBOOK FOR GREECE, 15s, 
HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY AND SWEDEN. lis. 
HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
September 1859. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[September 24, 1859. 





Q UARTERLY REVIEW. 
» No, CCXII. ADVERTISEMENTS forthe 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher’s by the 6th and BILLS for insertion by the Sth 
of October. 

50, Albemarle Street, London, eee 20, 1859. 





n Septe mber 30, price 6s. No, 3 . 

BE TLE} *S QUARTERLY REV IEW. 
ConrTeNTs : 

. France and Europe, 
. Shaksperian Literature. 
. Guizot and his Times. 
. Surrey. 
. Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 
Tennyson —Idylls of the King. 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. 
Alpine Travellers. 
The Court of Louis XV. 
English Field Sports. 
Ricsarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Maj . 


Seer ovewvne 


_ 








On September 30 will be published, price 6s. the 
neces REVIEW. No. XVIII. 


CONTENTS : 

. George Canning. 

. The Teneriffe Astronomical Expedition, 
. Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece. 
. Royer Collard. 

. Tennyson’s Idylls. 

6. The Navy: its Want of Men. 

7. Tudor Legislation: Mr. Fronde and Mr. 
8. The Poetry of the Old Testament. 

9, Joha Stuart Mill, 

10. Books of the Quarter. 

London: Cuapman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


2 


Amos, 


By order of the Lords Commissioners of the 

Admiralty. 

ready, price 2s. 6d 

a NAU TIC AL ALMANAC and 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS, for the Year 

1363. 


Now 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
(Publisher to the Admiralty. 








oun’s Ittusrrarep Liprary ror Ox rOBER, 

‘ A a TERMOLE’S EVENINGS AT 

/ HADDON HALL, Twenty-four exquisite En- 
gravings on Steel, from Designs by himself, the Letter- 
press by the Baroness De Carabella. New Edition. 
Ae 8vo. cloth. (Originally published at L/. lls. 6d. 

rice 5s, 

Ilenry G, Boun, York Street, 
London, W.C, 
TOTICE.—The NEW T by 
the AUTHOR OF UNCLE TOM’sS CABIN 
I8 READY THIS DAY, at all Booksellers in Town and 
Country, in one volume, post 8vo, cloth, with 13 Ilus- 
trations on Stee!, by Phiz, price 7s. 6¢.; or the Popu- 
lar Editions, in crown 8vo, without plates, price 2s, Gd. 

Sampson Low, Son and Co, 47, Ludgate Hill. 

TVERYBODY’S JOURNAL 

4 of NEWS, LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, 
und GENERAL INFORMATION, 

NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 

The First number will be ready on Wednesday 
September 28, 1859. 

The principal features of EVERYBODY'S JOUR- 
NAL will be—a carefully prepared Compendium of the 
News of the Week, intended to serve as a Register of 
Current Iistory and a Companion to the Newspapers ; 
Serial Romances, by eminent writers ; Digests of note- 


Covent Garden, 





TALE 














worthy Books; Essays on Men and Things; Inde- 
pendent Art-Criticisms; Literary Papers; Short 
Novellettes; Poetry ; Popular Expositions of Sciences, 


&e. 

Among the authors engaged are—Captain Mayne 
Reid, Albany Fonblanque, jun.,G. A. Sala, Dr. Doran, 
Dudley Costello, Hain Friswell, the Brothers Brough, 
Samuel Lover, the Howitts, Edmund Yates, Mark 
Antony Lower, Frederick Greenwood, Sutherland Ed- 
wards, Lascelles Wraxall, Davenport Adams, John 
Mills, Gerald Massey, W. C. Bennett, Charles Smith 
Cheltnam, Miss Power, Miss Pardoe, Miss Costello, 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Miss A. M. Howitt, Mrs. Octavius 
Owen, and others. 

Illustrated by a. Gilbert, Harrison Weir, C. H. 
Bennett, F. J. Skill, W. M‘Connell, H. G. Hine, E. 
Weedon, W. May, 1. Macquoid, *and T. Scott. 

Every Wednesday, Twenty quarto pages, profusely 
Illustrated, price Three Hi: ulfpence. A stamped edi- 
tion for post. 

Office, 332, Strand, W.C., where Advertisements 
will be received for the Weekly Wrappers. 


7 Vv ERYBODYS JOURN 
4 OF NEWS, LITERATURE, ART, 
AND GENERAL INFORMATION 
Price Three Halfpe nee. 
No. I. will be published on Wepnespay, SerreMBER 
28, and CONTAIN : 
The Three Lives, or Seed-time and Harvest; a new 
and original Romance. By Albany Fonblanque, jun. 
hapters land 2. Illustrated by F. J. Skill. 
The One Hundred Louis of Tiberge: a Tale. By 
Dudley Costello, Part I. Illustrated by C. H. 
a Poem. 


Bennett. 
By Gerald Massey. 
trated by Harrison Weir. 


The Squirrel: 

Nobody’s Boat: a Tale. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

Twenty and Thirty. By Edmund Yates, With Two 
lilustrations by F. J. Skill, 

To the Reader. By the Editor. 

Leigh Hunt. me 8 C. Bennett. 

Home Talk : including a Summary of the News of the 
Week, Accidents and Disasters, Law and Crime, 
Political, Social, and Statistical. By the Editor. 

Our Foreign Courier. By Lascelles Wraxall. 

The Week : Literature, by the Editor. A New Book 
on Old Proverbs. By C, 8, Cheltnam, 

The Week: Art. On the Progress of Photography. 
By Godfrey Turner, 

The Week : “Science. Flotsam and Jetsam. 

The Illustrated Headings by M‘Connell, 
Price Three Halfpence. 
A Quarter’s Subseription for me stamped edition, 
payable in advance, 2s. 8d. 
Tuomas Barron, Publisher, 332, Strand, W. C, 
West End Office: Harpwickr, Publisher, 
192, Piccadilly, Ww. 


TAL 
SCIENCE, 


Illus- 








HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
** In‘ A Life for a Life’ the Author is fortunate in a 
good subject, and has produced a work of strong 
elfect.”"—A‘heneum, 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 

3y the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.” 3 vols. 

‘This isa good addition to Paris books, and im- 
cael F ffording true and sober pictures of the 
Paris poor.”—Atheneun, 


WAIT AND HOPE. 


sy Joun Epouuno Rea 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 

By Mrs. Ocravius Owen. 3 vols. 
¥ Mrs. Owen into the sister- 
confident that ‘ Raised to 








DE. 3 vols. 


* We heartily welcome 
hood of novelists, and are 
the Peerage’ will mak e her name a household word 
among our reading *—John Ball, 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 






circles,’ 


By the Author of ** Charles Auchester.” 3 vols. 

* This novel is the work of a scholar and an artist. 
It is the Author’s best. Nothing can be more vigor- 
ous than the sketch of Arnold Major, nothing more } 





licately true than the delineation of Horatia Staud- 
Herald, 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


By 
prow (LEDGE’'S ce L BC T STANDARD 
N 


Winkie Conus, 





OVELS 
Under the above title wilt, be publis shed in Monthly 
Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, 

The choicest works all the Novelists of our time, 
BULWER LYTTON, | COOPER, 
MARRYAT, GRANT, 
DISRAELI, MAXWELL, 

LOVER, Xe. 
r, with Illustrations. The 


Well printed, on s 


ood pape 


First Volume, to appear on the 30th September, will 
be the celebrated Novel of 
THE CANTONS, by Beiwer Lyrrox, Complete 
in One Volume. 


To be followed by “* NIGHT AND MORNING.” 
In One Volume. 
Rovrieper, Warne, and Rovriepsr. 
Farringdon Sireet. 


books FOR FUE to! af be oe 


peg FE RNS. 
F.L.S. With numerous Engravings by 
Coleman, illustrating every British Fern. 
This Fern Book is especially popular in its treat- 
all unnecessary technicalities having been care- 
awoided, he ir occupied by plain and 
asi ! unders seed d 
Uniform in size ce with the above :— 
OUR WOODLAN Ds, tE AT HS, and HEDGES. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


Rovriencr, Warner, and Rovrneper, 
Farringdon ‘Street. 


London: 
—NEW VOLUME, 


By 7 HOMAS Moony, 
w.s 








nd lace 











London: 


‘On October 1, with 50 Whole Page Illustrations, 
by McConnell, post 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
WICE ROUND THE CLOCK. 
By Groner Avevsrus SALA. 
London: Hovisron and Wricut, 65, Paternoster 
tow. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 

On September 30th will be published, No. 5 of 

{ TALE OF TWO CITIES 

£ Price One Shilling. 

By Cuarces Dickens. 

With Two Illustrations by ** Phiz.” 
in Eight Monthly Parts. 

CHAPMAN and Hat, 193, Piceadilly. 





On the Ist October = be + em in crown 8vo, 


e 7s. 
TEW EXE GESIS of ‘Si AKESPEARE. 


a Ea se of his Principal Characters and 
Plays on the Principle of Races. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Brack. 
NEW SERIES OF THE “ WELCOME ~ 
TEST 


= 





ew Se ries of 
W LCOME GUEST. 
Edited by R. R. Broven. 
Twenty-four Pages, Royal Octavo, in 


HE 
Enlarged to 


Weekly Numbers, Price Twopence; also in 
Monthly Parts. No. 1. on Saturday, 24th September, 
1859. 

Contents: The late Mr, D——. A Story by George 


Augustus Sala, Author of “ Twice Round the Clock.” 
Illustrated by Phiz—Miss Brown, a Romance, by the 
Editor. Chapters I, and II, Illustrated by MeCon- 
nell—The Dying Countess, by John Oxenford. Illus- 
strated by C. H. Bennett—A Hopeful Literary Fund, 
by J. Hollingshead. Illustrated by H. G. Hine—A 
Newfoundland and Bull Dog Story. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir—Kerances, by John Lang, Tllustrated 
by MeConnell—The Parson's Work, by the Editor. 
Hlustrated by Julian Poreh—and Something the Mat- 
ter with the Gas, by Godfrey Turner. 
Londeu: Hovisros and Waieut, 65, Paternoster 








Row, London, 
[ ADY’S NEWSPAPER AND PIC- 
4 TORIAL TIMES, owing to its large and in- 


creasing circulation amongst Ladies and Families of 
the higher and middle classes, is unquestionably one 
of the best advertising mediums for Booksellers, 
Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply the wants 
of Ladies and Families. 
Published every 8: aturday, at the Office, 83, Fleet 
Street. 


To be completed | 








ae 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


DR. CUMMING. 
The Great Tribulation 


Coming on 


the Earth. By Dr. Cummine, Author of 
** Apocalyptic Sketches,” Xe, Crown Syo, 
7s. 62. 

laa tea days, 


W. H. MAXWELL. 

Evin-go-Bragh ; or, Irish Life 

Pictures. by W. H. Maxwetz, Author of 

** Stories of Waterloo.” 2 vols. post Svo. with 
Portrait, 21s. 


in 


a few days, 


The 
England. 
By SyLvanvus. 
with Portrait of Lord Georze 


Bye-Lanes and Downs 
With Turf Scenes and Characters, 
Cheap Edition. Small Syo, 


Bentinck, 2s, 6d, 


DR. MAGINN. 
Shakspeare Papers ; ov, Pictures 
Grave and Gay. By WittiamM Macryy, LL.D, 
Small 8vo. 


Ages and 
Author of 
Crown Syo. 


Women Artists ia all 
Countries. By Mrs. E, PF. Eviet, 
* Pioneer Women of the West.”’ 


im i y. 


Thiers’ History of the Great 
French Revolution, Vol. I. boards, 4s. 67.; 
cloth, 5s. 

*.* Parts I, to VII. ready, Part vane ou 


September 30, price 6 


7, eacl a. 
J. W. COLE. 
The Life and Theatrical Times of 











Charles Kean, P.SWA, By J. W. Corse. 2 
vols, post 8vo, 21s, 
* We must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative 
an entertaining with that coutained in the 
volumes. ‘The savaieies of : wtress 





humerous, pertineat, and well told.” 


view. 


JULIUS FROEBEL. 
Seven Years’ Explorations in Cen- 


tral America, Northern Mexico, Honduras, 

and the Far West of the United States. With 

Notes, Botanical, Mineralogical, and Geologi- 

eal, By Junivs Frogse.. 8vo. with many 

Illustrations, 18s. 

“ What Dr. Livingstone has done for 
Froebel has done for Central America.” 
a“ nger. . 

** Mr. Froebel unites in himse lf all the essential at- 
tributes of a genuine traveller.’ Lite rary Gazette. 

“Mr. Froe ebel has wrou: ght a narrative of sundry 
journeys into as interesting and varied a volume vot 
travel as the world has lately been favoured with.’ 
| Atheneum. 


Africa, Mr ¢ 
"—Bell’s Mes- 


Jumes’s Naval History of Great 
Britain. Continued to the Battle of Navarino 
New Edition, in six crown Svo. volumes, price 
5s. each, with a Portrait to each. 

The Sixth and Concluding 
September 00. 


Volume on 


Tales from Bentley. Vol. 1. price 
1s. 6d. 
Part IV. price 67, on September 30. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Str 
(Publisher i in Ordinary "to her M: ajes sty.) 


ret. 
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